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PREFACE. 



The author of the present volume has en- 
deavoured to .embody, in as short a space as 
possible, some of the results of his own expe- 
rience and observation in society, and submits 
the work to the public, with the hope that the 
remarks which are contained in it, may prove 
available fi>r the benefit of others. It is, of 
course, scarcely possible that anything original 
should be found in a volume like this: almost 
all that it contains must have fallen under the 
notice of every man of penetration who has been 
in tlie habit of firequenting good society. Many 
of' the precepts have probably been contained in 
works of a similar character which have appeared 
in England and France since the days of Lord 
Chesterfield. Nqthing however has been copied 
from them in the compilation of this work^ tba 



PBBFACE. 

author having in fact scarcely any acquaintance 
with books of this description, and many years 
having elapsed since he has opened even the 
pages of the Noble oracle. He has drawn en- 
tirely from his own resources, with the exception 
of some hints for arrangement, and a few brief 
reflections, which have been derived froni the 
French. 

The present volume is almost apart from 
criticism. It has no pretensions to be judged as 
a literary work — its sole merit depending upon 
its correctness and fitness of application. Upon 
these grounds he ventures to hope for it a fitvour* 
able reception. 
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PREFACE 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION. 



A HEW edition of the ^Laws of Etiquette" 
having been called for, the author has taken the 
opportunity, which was thus afforded him, to 
revise the work carefully, and to make it, so far 
as was in his power, more worthy of &vourable 
reception. He has corrected such errors as he 
has been able .to discover ; he has supplied defi- 
ciencies wherever he observed them, and added 
original matter to the amount of more than one- 
half of the former volume. The present edition 
is thus, in all respects, superior to tke fotim^^x. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The great error into which nearly all foreign- 
ers and most Americans fall, who write or speak 
of society in this country, arises from confound- 
ing the political with the social system. In 
most other countries, in England, France, and 
all those nations whose government is monarch- 
ical or aristocratic, these systems are indeed 
similar. Society is there intimately connected 
with the government, and the distinctions in one 
are the origin of gradations in the other. The 
chief part of the society of the kingdom is assem- 
bled in the capital, and tVie eam^ '^'c%rr!i& "^V*^ 
B 9 
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legislate for tbe country legislate also for it 
But in America the two systems are totally un- 
connected, and altogether different in character. 
In remodelling the form of the administration, 
society remained unrepublican. There is per- 
fect freedom of political privilege, all are the 
same upon the hustings, or at a political meet- 
ing; but this equality docs not extend to the 
drawing-room. None are excluded from the 
highest councils of the nation, but it does not 
follow that all can enter into the highest ranks 
of society. In point of fact, we think that there 
is more exclusiveness in the society of this 
country, than there is in that even of England 
— far more than there is in France. And the 
explanation may perhaps be found in the fact 
which we have mentioned above. There being 
there less danger of permanent disarrangement 
or confusion of ranks by the occasional admis- 
sion of the low-bom aspirant, there does not 
exist the same necessity for a jealous guarding 
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of the barriers as there does here. The dis- 
tinction of classes) also, after the first or second, 
is actually more clearly defined, and more rigidly 
observed in America, than in any comitry of 
£urope. Persons unaccustomed to look search- 
ingly at these matters, may be surprised to hear 
it ; but we know firom observation, that there are 
among the respectable, in any city of the United 
States, at least ten distinct ranks. We cannot, 
of course, here point them out, because we could 
not do it without mentioning names. 

Every man is naturally desirous of finding 
entrance into the best society of his country, and 
it becomes therefore a matter of importance to 
ascertain what qualifications are demanded for 
admittance. 

A writer who is popularly unpopular, has re- 
marked, that the test of standing in Boston, is 
literary eminence ; in New York, wealth ; and 
in Philadelphia, purity of blood. 

To this remark, we can only oppose out «^\- 

11 



nian, that none of tlieee are indispensable, ud 1 
none of them sufficient. The Bociety of this 
country, unlike that of England, does not court 
literary talent We have cofics in our recollec- 
tion, which prove the remark, in relation to the 
hifheBt ranks, even of Boston. Wealth has no 
pretensionB to be the standard anywhere. In New 
York, the Liverpool of America, although the 
rich may make greater display and bruit, yet alt 
of the merely rich, will 6nd that there does exist 
a small and unclmnfjing circle, whether above or 
below them, 'it ia not ours to say,' yet com- 
pletely apart from them, into which they would 
rejoice to find entrance, und from which they 

t would be glad to receive emigrants. 
Whatever may be the accomplishments ne 
Bsry to render one capable of reaching the high- 
CM platform of social eminence, and it jm 
easy to detine clearly what they are, there ia 
one thing, and one alone, which will enable any 
man to relnin. his station there ; and that is, oood 
■ : 
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BREEDING. Without it, we believe that litera- 
ture, wealth, and even blood, will be unsuccess- 
fuL By it, if it co-exist with a certain capacity 
of aflbrding pleasure by conversation^ any one, 
we imagine, could frequent the very best society 
in every city of America, and perhaps the very best 
dUme, To obtain, then, the manners of a gentle- 
man is a matter of no small importance. 

We do not pretend that a man will be meta- 
morphosed into a gentleman by reading this 
book, or any other book. Refined manncFs are 
like refined style, which Cicero compares to the 
colour of the cheeks, which is not acquired by 
sudden or violent exposure to heat, but by con- 
tmual walking in the sun. Good manners can 
certainly only be acquired by much usage in 
good company. But there are a number of little 
forms, imperiously enacted by custom, which 
may be taught in this manner, and the conscious 
ignorance of which often prevents persons firom 
going ii\to company at all. 

13 
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These forms may be abundantly absurd, but 
still they trnist be attended to; for one half the 
world does and always will observe them, and 
the other half is at a great disadvantage if it does 
not. Intercourse is constantly taking place, and 
an awkward man of letters, in the society of a 
polished man of the world, is like a strong man 
contending with a skilful fencer. Mr. Addison 
says, that he once saw the ablest mathematician 
in the kingdom utterly embarrassed, from not 
knowing whether he ought to stand or si^ when 
my lord duke drank his health. 

Some of the many errors which are liable to 
be committed through ignorance of u^e, are 
pleasantly pointed out in the following story, 
which is related by a French writer. 

The Abbe Cosson, professor in the College 
Mazarin, thoroughly accomplished in the art of 
teaching, saturated with Greek, Latin, and litera- 
ture, considered himself a perfect well of science: 
Ae had no conception that a man who knew all 

14 
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Persius and Horace by heart could possibly com- 
mit an error — above all, an error at table. But 
it was not long before he discovered his mistake. 
One day, after dining with the Abbe de Radon- 
villers at Versailles, in company with several 
courtiers and marshals of France, he was boast- 
ing of the rare acquaintance with etiquette and 
custom which he had exhibited at dinner. The 
Abbe Delille, who heard this eulogy upon his 
own conduct, interrupted his harangue, by ofier- 
ing to wager that he had, committed at least a 
hundred improprieties at the table. " How is it 
possible !" exclaimed Cosson. " I did exactly like 
the rest of the company." 

•* What absurdity !" said the other. " You did 
a thousand things which no one else did. First, 
when you sat down at the table, what did you 
do with your napkin 1" "My napkin? Why 
just what every body else did with theirs. I un- 
folded it entirely, and fastened it to my button- 
hole." " Well, my dear ftieivd;' ^axii \i^^^^ 
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*'you were the only one that did that^ at aH 
events. No one hangs up his napkin in that 
style; they are contented with placing it on 
their knees. And what did you do when you 
took your soup 1" " Like the others, I helieve. 
I took my spoon in one hand, and my fork in the 

other " " Your fork ! Who ever ate soup 

with a forki — But to proceed; after your soup, 
what did you eati" "A fresh egg,'' "And 
what did you do with the shell 1" " Handed it to 
the servant who stood behind my chair." " With- 
out breaking iti" "Without breaking it, of 
course." "Well, my dear Abbe, nobody ever 
eats an egg without breaking the shelL And 
after your egg — 1" " I asked the Abbe Radon- 
villiers to send me a piece of the hen near him." 
" Bless my soul ! a piece of the hen 7 You never 
speak of hens excepting in the barn-yard. You 
should have asked for fowl or chicken. But you 
say nothing of your mode of drinking." " Like 
all the rest, I asked for darei and champagi^,^ 

16 
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** Let me inform you, then, that persons always 
ask fi)r claret wine and cJiampagne wine. But, 
tell me, how did you eat your bread V " Surely 
I did that properly. I cut it with my knife, in 
the most regular manner possible." "Bread 
should* always be broken, not cut But the 
caSke, how did you manage iti" "It was 
rather too hot, and I poured a little of it into 
my saucer." "Well, you committed here the 
greatest fault of all. You should never pour 
your cofl^ into the saucer, but always drink it 
from the cup." The poor Abbe was confounded. 
He felt that though one might be master of the 
seven sciences, yet that there was another spe- 
cies of knowledge which, if less dignified, was 
equally important 

This occurred many years ago, but there is 
not one of the observances neglected by the 
Abb6 Cosson, which Is not enforced with equal 
rigidness in the present day. 
o 17 



GOOD BREEDING. 

The fonnalities of refined society were at first 
eRtablished for the purpose of facilitating the in- 
tercourse of persons of the same standing, and in- 
Cleaning the happiness of all to whom they apply, 
They are now kept up, both to assist the conveni- 
ence of intercourse and to prevent too great fami- 
liarity. They are like the hyphen-marks of gram- 
mar, which unite without confusing. If they are 
carried too far, and escape from the control of good 
- eense, they become impediments to enjoyment 
Among the Chinese they serve only the purpose 
of annoying to an incalculable degree. **The go- 
vernment,** says De Marcy, in writing of China, 
" constantly applies itself to preserve, not only 
in the court and among the great, but among the 
people tbenweJves, a constant laaJaVt o? civN^xVi 
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and courtesy. The Chinese have an infinity ( 
books upon such subjects ; one of these treatise 
contains more than three thousand articles. - 
Everything is pointed out with the most minu 
detail ; the manner of saluting, of visiting, < 
making presents, of writing letters, of eatin 
etc. : and these customs have the force of laws - 
no one can dispense with them. There is a sp 
ciai tribunal at Peking, of which it is one of U 
chief duties, to ensure the observance of thei 
civil ordinances." 

One would think that one was here readii 
an account of the capital of France. It depend 
then, upon the spirit in which these forms a 
observed, whether their result shall be benefici 
or not The French and the Chinese are tl 
most formal of all the nations. Yet the one 
the stiflfest and most distant; the other, tl 
easiest and most social. 

"We may define politeness,** says La Br 
j'ere, "though we cannot tell where to fix' it 

20 
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practice. It observes received usages and cus- 
toms, is bound to times and places, and is not the 
same thing in the two sexes or in different condi- 
tions. Wit alone cannot obtain it : it is acquired 
and brought to perfection by emulation. ' Some 
dispositions alone are susceptible of politeness, 
as others are only capable of great talents or 
solid virtues. It is true politeness puts merit 
forward, and renders it agreeable, and a man 
must have eminent qualifications to support him- 
self without it." Perhaps even the greatest 
merit cannot successfully struggle against un- 
fortunate and disagreeable manners. Lord Ches- 
terfield says that the Duke of Marlborough 
owe4 his first promotions to the suavity of his 
manners, and that without it he could not have 
risen. 

La Bruyere has elsewhere given this happy 
definition of politeness, the other passage being 
ratiier a description of it "Politeness seems 
to be a certain care, by the manner qI5 oxa ^qot^ 

21 



actions, to make otliera pleased wil.li us and 
thetdselTea." 

Ve iDuat here stop to point out an error which 
j IB often committed liolh ia practice and opinion, 
and which consiats in conftiundiug togatlier the 
, gentleman and tlie man of fashion. No two 
I tharactere can be more diBlicct than ihsEe. 
' Good sense and self-respect sio the foundaliona 
rf tlie one — nototiety and influence the objects 
of the other. Men of faahion are to be seen 
Evetjwhere: a pure and mere gentleman is the 
\ nrest thing alive. Bnimmel wae a man of 
jahion; but it would he a perversion of terms 
to apply to him " a very eipressive word in our 
language, — a word, denoting an assemblagp of 
^H Rianj real virtues and of mruiy qualities ap- 
^^k proaching to virtues, and an union of manners 
^^■Kt once pleasing and commanding respect, — the 
^^ftftord gentleman."* The requisites to compose 
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this last character are natural ease of maoDer, 
aixd an acquaintance with the ** dtttward habit of 
encounter" — digpnity and self-possession — a re- 
spect for all the decencies of life, and perfect 
freedom from all affectation. Dr. Johnson's 
bearing durin^r his interview with the king 
showed him to be a thorough gentleman, and 
demonstrates how rare and elevated that character 
is. When his majesty expressed in the language 
of compliment his high opinion of Johnson's 
merits, the latter bowed in silence. If Chester- 
field could have retained sufficient presence of 
mind to have done the same on such an occasion, 
he would have applauded himself to the end of 
his days. So delicate is the nature of those 
qualities that constitute a gentleman, that there 
is but one exhibition of this description of per- 
sons in all the literary and dramatic fictions from 
Shakspeare downward. Scott has not attempted 
it Bulwer, in " Pelham," has shot wide of the 
mark. It was reserved fox tVi^ wi>i3asst ^1 N:«^ 
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^1 *ery sngular pioductionE, " Sydenham" ami lis 
' conUnuBtiaa "ALce Paulet" — works of extraor- 

dinary taenia and eitrBordinarj (suits — Co por- 
tray this charactei completely, in tlie peisoa of 
Mr. PaoleL 

Some of tbe qiuLties of Fiamos, ai 
dlilin^iahed from Good Bseeding, are noticed 
I in the ne\t Section ; ne enumerate, in this, a 
L (bw of those cbamcterislics whicb alwaye belong 
fell-bred n: 

H an express and admirable distinction of a. 
L gentleman, that, in the ordinary affairs of life, he 
f Jb extremely stow to lake ofience. On oi 
I'to be aure, on which there m a palpable eSbrt to 
liuult, he discema tlie intention thoroughly, and 
I trnt* with it promptly. But to conduct prompted 
Wbf tnomcntnry wantonnesa and absence of refiec- 
, auBKested by no decided feeling', and puraoed 
Enith no nettled purpose, he scornE to attribute 
■ tingctitln motive, and dismisGes the provocation 
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stance, if he should see trifling peri|ons laughing 
in another part of a room, when he might suppose 
that they were sneering at him, or should hear a 
remark from a person careless of his speech, 
which he could construe to be disrespectful to 
. himself, he will presume that they are swayed 
by the same exalted sentiments as those which 
dwell within his own bosom, and he will not for 
a moment suffer his serenity to be sullied by sus- 
picion. If, in fact, the others have been not 
altogether unwilling to wound, his elevated bear- 
ing will shame them into propriety. " Always 
to think the worst,*' says Lord Bolingbroke, 
meaning, always to impute the worst intentions, 
" I have ever found to be the mark of a mean 
spirit and' a base soul." When Isaac Bickerstaff, 
who had been accused of a capital crime, con- 
firmed the report of his guilt by a precipitate 
flight, some one, in relating the circumstance to 
Dr. Johnson, said, in answer to his astonishment, 
** that he had always been «l «v\B^e«\ft,^ \£>»sn.'?* 
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" Sir," replied that noble-minded creature, " by 
those who look close to the ground, dirt will be 
Been : I hope that I see things from a loftier dis- 
tance." 

A gentleman never is embarrassed, when, in 
the carelessness of conversation, he has made use 
of any expression which is capable of an indecent 
signification, and which, in vulgar society, would 
be the prelude of a laugh. He gives his com- 
pany credit for refinement of mind and entire 
purity of association, and permits himself to speak 
with fi*eedom of those things which are commonly 
the accessories of evil, without feeling any ap- 
prehension that the idea of the evil itself may be 
excited. When conversation in a company in 
which Dr. Johnson was present, had fallen upon 
rather a delicate topic, one of the women, with 
an expression of great displeasure, rose and left 
the room ; " That woman," said the Doctor, " is 
the most inmiodest of all the company." If the 
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imagination be not foul, it will.8uggest4io impure 
associations t 

In whatever society, or in whatever part of 
the world, a gentleman may happen to be, he 
always complies externally with the spirit and 
usages of the place. A man of gentlemanly 
feelings would kneel at Rome when the host is 
passing, though he knows the whole afiiir to be 
ridiculous ; and, if a republican, would repress 
his political sentiments in the society of noble- 
men. His constant effort is, never to wound the 
feelings of another, and he is well aware that 
prejudice can excite feeling quite as strongly as 
truth. Of course, this compliance is not to be 
made at the expense of honour and integrity; 
the difference between respecting peculiar no- 
tions, and pandering to error, is abundantly wide, ; 
he should always do what Truth demands, when 
Truth is in a good humour with all mankind. 
The man who obtrudes his own peculiar notions 
of right where he knows that \)cie;^ ^*^ ^"Sk^ 
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and not convince, and then extols his nohle frank- 
ness and his incorruptible sincerity, is as destitute 
of sense as he is of good mannera 

A gentleman is distinguished as much by his 
composure as by any other quality. His exer- 
tions are always subdued, and his efibrts easy. 
He is never surprised into an exclamation or 
startled by anything. Throughout life he avoids 
what the French call scenes, — occasions of exhi- , 
bition, in >vhich the vulgar delight He of course 
has feelings, but he never exhibits any to the 
world. He hears of the death of his favourite 
pointer or the loss of an estate with entire calm- 
ness when others are present 

A parvenu is incessantly troubled by the ap- 
prehension of being in some respect ridiculous, 
or not altogether comme - il faut, A gentleman 
always possesses a certain self-respect, — not in- 
deed touching upon self-esteem, and far removed 
from self-conceit, — which relieves him from the 
fehf of Ailing in propriety, or incurring remark 
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for errors in behaviour. It is this modest pride 
which gives him that charming ease, which, 
above all things, marks his manner. He would 
converse with Kings, or the embodied '* blood of 
all the Howards," with as much composure as 
he would exhibit in speaking to his footman. 

That true good breeding consists not in the 
manner, but in the mind, is one of those insipid 
common-places that the world delights to be 
told. That suavity and blandness of address, 
that a pleasing exterior of appearance, and an 
insinuating habit of demeanour, may be perfectly 
attained by one, to whose feelings honour is a 
stranger, and generosity utterly unknown, it 
would be absurd to deny. But there unqaestkm* 
ably goes more than this to the formation of i 
thorough gentleman. Separated from native 
loftiness of sentiment, we rarely discover thos< 
courtly, and, if I may say so, those magnanimous 
manners, which constitute a high-bred man, -— 
which characterize a Si^Pl[\\\\p^v^tve^^at^\Jcs^^ 
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Herbert of Cherbury. Indeed, a gentleman, in 
the highest signification of the term, is a noble 
animal. Viewed as furnished with all those 
qualities which should unite to complete the 
impression, he may be considered as the image 
of a perfect man. He has all that is valuable 
of Christian accomplishment, he has its gentle* 
ness, its disinterestedness, its amiableness ; with- 
out the self-illustration, the studious and syste- 
matic uncharitableness of tliought and speech, 
the impertinent intrusion, and the disgusting 
cant and whine, which ignobly distinguish the 
professors of modern religiosity, and seem all but 
inseparably connected with the Christian charac 
ter. £mploying, in the regulation of his ow 
eondact, the strictest standard of propriety, ai 
in his expectations of that of others, the nu 
lenient ; cautious in accepting quarrel, more c 
tious in giving cause for it ; lending to virtue 
forms of courtesy, and borrowing from her 
substance of sincerity ; forming his o^iuior" *» 
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expressing them gracefully : in resolution, firm, 
in action, brave, in conference, gentle ; always 
anxious to please, and always willing to be 
pleased ; expecting from none what he would not 
be inclined to yield to all; giving interest to 
small things, whenever small things cannot be 
avoided, and gaining elevation from great, when- 
ever great can be attained; valuing his own 
esteem too highly to be guilty of dishonour, and 
the esteem of others too considerately to be 
guilty of incivility ; never violating decency, and 
respecting even the prejudices of honesty ; yield- 
ing with an air of strength, and opposing with 
an appearance of submission ; full of courage, but ' 
free from ostentation ; without assumption, with- 
out servility ; too wise to despise trifles, but too 
noble ever to be degraded by them ; dignified but 
not haughty, firm but not impracticable, learned 
but not pedantic ; to his superiors respectful, to 
his equals courteous ; kind to his inferiors, and 
wishing well to all : — such aife V\\^ c^\iX\Njtfi,"6» ^'^ 
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VGsntl£uan; and is tLere onytbing here wanting 
o complete the portrait of man tu he ought 

! should be Hccu£e6 of degrading the 
character of gentleman, by the minuteness of 
our precepts, and seeking to substitute the out- 
ward show for the inwitrd tealitj', we must reply, 
that in a coramercial communily, a cbivalric and 
! bearing is not often practicable, and 
mon intercourse, it would not be 
reeable. We prescribe the method of conduct ; 
p the matter of motive, " the patient ntual ad- 
hinierter to himself;" — if we cannot make eava- 
lersi we at least endeavour to make nieii of 
■Tilily. 

I The character of gentlemen, like the charac- 
r of every other class of pcrsonB, varies with 
le changes of social life. The Kni^bt heU hie 
;imeB of chivalry; he was micceed- 
id by a claae, of which Sidney may be the repre- 
i this \ras the transition fitiite. ^^^t,' 
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came those who^e oAly sphere was the drawings 
room, as the tented field alone was of the knight 
proper; of this species,, the last individual, and 
the best specimen of the whole, was Horace 
Walpole. Then succeeded what Dr. Johnson 
said was the new species of gentlemen, profes- 
sional men. It is this sort alone, refined some- 
what by the first lingering remnants of the old 
feeling, which we now contemplate. 
B 33 
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Fabhion is a tyranny founded only on assump* 
tion. The principle upon which its influence 
rests, is one deeply based in the human heart, and 
one which has long been observed and long prac- 
tised upon in every department of life. In the 
literary, the religious, and the political world, 
it ^ been an assured and very profitable con- 
clusion, that the public, 

',.k **Like women, born to be controlled, 
3toop8 to the forward and the bold.** 

'* Qui sibi fidit, dux regit examen,*' is a maxim 

of universal truth. Pococurante, in Candide, 

was admired for despising Hcnner and Michel 

/ Angelo ; he would hi^ve gained little distinction 

by pmiaing them. The judicious application of 
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this rule to society, is the origin of fashion. In 
despair of attaining greatness of quality, it foupds 
its distinction only on peculiarity. 

We have spoken of those complex and very 
rare accomplishments, whose union Is requisite 
to constitute a gentleman. We know of but 
one quality which is demanded for a man of 
fiishion, — impudence. An impudence (self-con- 
fidence , ** the wise it call") as impenetrable 
as the gates of Pandemonium — a coolness and 
imperturbability of self-admiration, which the 
boaster in Spenser might envy — a contempt of 
every decency, as such, and an utter imperviou»- 
ness to~ ridicule, — these are the amiable and 
dignified qualities which serve to rear an empire 
over the weakness and cowardice of men. 

To define the character of that which is chang- 
ing even while we survey it, is a task of no 
email difiiculty. We imagine that there is only 
one means by which it may be always de- 
scribed^^iz., that it consists in an %d\.\x^ ^n^\\- 
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? of all tiial is natursl nnd mtional. Ita 
eBienco is aflectation; eHeminBcy takes Ihe placa 
of manliaeGB; drawling Elupiditj, of wit; tliS- 
nem and havleur, of eass and civiJilj ; and self- 
itliiaUatioD, of a decent and rcspcctfU regard to 
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of fashion must never allow himsGlf U> 

pleased. Nothing ia more decidedly rfe muu- 

ijf Ion llian any exproBsion of deligliL lie 

laiigh, nor, unless hia penetration ia 

■fy S'^^U muBt he even emile ; for lie might by 

irance emile at the wrong place or time. 

real emotion is to be avoided ; nil sympathy 

ijtli tlie great or the beautiful is io be ehunncd ; 

the liveliest feeling may be exhibited upon 

iffae death of a poodle-dog. 

At the house of an acquaintance, he roust 

iberei praise, nor even looh at, the pictures, the 

.Carpets, the curtaioa, or the ottomans, because if 

ight be supposed that he was not 

•■uttttmeii lu GucU Uuoga. ^^V 
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About two years ago, it began to be considered 
improper to pay compliments to women, because 
if they are not paid gracefully they are awkward, 
and to pay them gracefully is difficult. At the 
present time it is considered dangerous to a man's 
pretensions to &shion, in England, to speak to 
women at all. Women are voted bores, and are I 
to be treated with refined rudeness. ^ 

There is no possible system of manners that 
will serve' to exhibit at once the uncivility and 
the high refinement which should characterize 
the man of &shion. He must therefore have no 
manners at alL He must behave with tame and 
passive insolence, never breaking into active 
efirontery excepting towards unprotected women 
and clergymen. Persons of no importance he 
does not see, and is not conscious of their ex- 
istence ; those who have the same standing, he 
treats with easy scorn, and he acknowledges the 
distinction of superiors only by patronizing and 
protecting tiiem. A man of fashion does not 
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despise wealth ; lie cimnot bul lliink Ihal valu- 
nWe wliicli procurea to others the honour of pay- 
ing' for liis suppers 

Fashion is so completely distiQguiebed from 
good breetling^, tlmt it is even opposed to iL It 
is in fat't it eysiem of refined vulgnrity. What, 
for example, can be more vulgar thnn incessantly 
talking about rorms and custonisl nbout eilver 
forks and French soup? A E'entleman fbllowB 
tiieee conventional liabits, hut he follows them 
jn matters of course. He looks upon them aa 
Ute ordinary and essentia! cusl^ima of poliehed 
society. French forks are to him things as indis- 
pensable as a table-cjotli; and he thinks it as 
dnnecesanry to insist upon the one as upon the 
other. If he sees a person who eats with hia 
knife, he presumes that that person is i^orant 
of the umges of the world, but he does not shriek 
and faint away like a Bond-street dandy. If be 
dines at a table where there are no silver forks, 
^■wW4Uarii»Mwin.?ariiwt|WS!tWa'««SjMife,: 
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and exhibits, neither by manner nor by speech, 
that he perceives any error. To be sure, he 
forms his own opinion about the rank of his 
entertainer, but he leaves it to such new-made 
gentry as Mr. Theodore Hook, in his vulgar 
fashionable novels, t« harangue about such delin- 
quencies. The vulgarity of insisting upon these 
matters is scarcely less offensive than the vul- 
garity of neglecting them. Lady Frances Pel- 
ham is but one remove better than a Brancton. 

A man of fashion never goes to the theatre ; he 
is waiting for the opera. 

He, of course, goes out of town in the summer ; 
or, if he cannot af&rd to do so, he merely closes 
his window-shutters, and appears to be gone. 

Fashion makes all great things little, and all 
little things great 

It is commonly said, that it requires more wit 
to perform the part of the fool in a farce than that 
of the master. Without intending any offence 
to* the fool by the comparison, we may remark, 
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Uial qiialilies of an elevaled character are reijiiir- 
eil for the support of the rnti: of a man of fashion- 
in the Bolcuin farce of lile. He imiel huve in- 
ventiun, U> vury his abijurditics when thej/ cea^e 
to bo Etrilciiig ; he must have w 
obtain tbo reputation of a great deal more ; and 
lie mu^t possess tact to know wlien und where to 
crouch, anil where and when to insult. 

Brummel, whose career is one of the most 
extraordinary on record, must have exercised, 
during the period of Ills social reign, mauy quali- 
ties of conduct which rank among the highest 
endowments of our race. Far an obscure indivi- 
dual, without fortune or rank, to liave conceived 
the idea of placing himself at the head of Eociety 
in a country the most thoroughly a 
Europe, relying too upon no other weapon than 
well-directed insolence ; for t)ie seme iiidividua] 
I to have triumphed splendidly over ilie highest 
l^nd the mightiest — to hnvemainiiiinod a contest 
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riouB even in that struggle, — for such an one no 
ordinary faculties must have been demandedr 
Of the sayings of Brummel which have been 
preserved, it is difficult to distinguish whether 
they contain real wit, or are only so sublimely 
and so absurdly impudent that they look like 
witty. 

We add here a few anecdotes of Brummel, 
which will serve to show, better tlian any pre- -.r 
cepts, the style of conduct which a man of fashion 
may pursue. 

When Brummel was at the height of his 
power, he was once, in the company of some 
gentlemen, speaking of the Prince of Wales as 
a very good sort of man, who behaved himself 
very decently considering circumstances ; some 
(me present ofiered a wager that he would not 
dare to give a direction to this very good sort of 
man. Brummel looked astonished at the remark, 
and declined accepting a wager upon such point. 
They happened to be dining with the regent the 
F 41 
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next day, and afler being pretty well fortifier 
with wine, Brummel interrupted a remark of th< 
prince's, by exclaiming very mildly and natu 
rally, " Wales, ring the bell !" His royal high 
ncss immediately obeyed the command, an< 
when the servant entered, said to him, wit! 
the utmost coolness and firmness, "Show Mi 
Brummel to his carriage." The dandy was nc 
in the least dejected by his expulsion; bu 
meeting the prince regent, walking with 
gentleman, the next day in the street, he di 
not bow to him, but stopping the other, drei 
him aside and said, in a loud whisper, ** Who i 
that FAT FRIEND of ours V* It must be remen 
bered that the object of this sarcasm was at thf 
time exceedingly annoyed by his incrcasin 
corpulency; so manifestly so, that Sherida 
remarked, that ** though the regent professc 
himself a Whig, he believed that in his heart 1: 
was no friend to new measures,^^ 
Shortly after this occurrence «L\.Cw\\jQiiv%faa 
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— I 

Brammel remarked to. one of his friends, that 
*' he had half a mind to cut the young one and 
bring old George into fashion." 

In .describing- a short visit which he had paid 
to a nobleman in the country, he said, that he 
had only carried with him a night-cap and a 
silver basin to spit in, " Because, yo» know, it 
is utterly impossible to spit in clay." 

Brummel was once present at a party to 
which he had not been invited. After he had 
been some time in the room, the gentleman of 
the house, willing to mortify him, went up to 
)iim and said that he believed that there must be 
some mistake, as he did not recollect having had 
the honour of sending him an invitation. "What 
is the name?" said the other very drawlingly, 
at the same time alTecting to feel in his waistcoat 
pocket for a card. " Johnson," replied the gen- 
tleman. ** Jauhnson 1^ said Brummel, " oh ! I 
.remember now that the name was Thaurxsotk 
(ThorojMOi*^/ and Jauhnson and T\i»A3cnsKm^ 
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Thaunson and Jauhnson, you know, are a 
much the same kind of thing.'* 

Brummel was once asked how much a yea 
he thought would be required to keep a singl 
man in clothes. **Why, with tolerable econc 
f' . my," said he, *fl think it might be done fb 

£ 800." 

He once went down to a gentleman's hous 
in the country, without having been asked to d< 
so. He was given to understand, the uex 
morning, that his absence would be more agree 
able7 and he took his departure. Some on< 
having heard of his discomfiture, asked him ho\i 
he liked the accommodations tliere. He replici 
coolly, that ** it was a very decent house to spent 
a single night in." 

We have mentioned tliat this dreaded arbite 
of modes had threatened that he would put th( 
prince regent out of ^shion. Alas! for thi 
peace of the British monarch, this was not ai 
idle boast. His dangerous rival resolved in. th< 
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unfathomable recesses of a mind capacious of 
such thingfs, to commence and to carry on a 
war whose terror and grandeur shoald astound 
society, to administer to audacious royalty a 
lesson which should never be forgotten, and 
finally to retire, when retire he must, with 
mementos of his tremendous power around him, 
and with the mightiest of the earth at his feet. 
Inventive and deliberate were tlie counsels 
which he meditated ; sublime and resolute was 
tlie conduct he adopted. He decided, with an 
originality of genius to which the conqueror of 
Marengo might have vailed, that the neck of the 
foe was the point at which the first fatal shaft of 
his excommunicating ire should be hurled. With 
rapid and decisive energy he concentrated all his 
powers for instantaneous action. He retired for 
a day to the seclusion of solitude, to summon 
and to spurj;he energies of the most self-reliant 
mind in Europe, as the lion draws back to gather 
courage for th^ leap. As, like the \\oiv,\v& ^\^^ 
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back; 8o, like the lion, did he spring forward 
upon his prey. At a ball given by the Duchess 
of Devonshire, when tlie whole assembly were 
conversing upon his supposed disgrace, and in- 
sulting by their malevolence one whom they had 
disgusted by their adulation, Brummel suddenly 
stood in the midst of them. Could it be indeed 
Brummel 1 Could it be mortal who thus appear^ 
ed with such an encincture .of radiant glory 
about his neck? Every eye was upon him, 
fixed in stupid admiration ; every tongue, aa it 
slowly recovered from its speechless paralysis, 
tulterod forth, " what a cravat !" What a cravat 
indeed ! Hundreds that had, a moment before, 
exulted in unwonted freedom, bowed before it 
with the iioinanre of servile adoration. What a 
cravat ! There it stood ; tliere was no doubting 
its entity, no believing it an illusbn. There it 
stuod, sniuoth and stilf, yet light and. almost 
transparent ; delicate as the music of Ariel, yet 
firm as t!io s])irit of Regulus ; bending with the 
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grace of Apollo*8 locks, yet erect with the ma- 
jesty of the Olympian Jove : without a wrinkle, 
without an indentation. What a cravat ! The 
regent ''"saw and shook;" and uttering a faint 

I 

gurgle from beneath the wadded bag which sur- 
rounded Iiis royal thorax, he was heard to whis- 
per with dismay, " D — n him ! what a cravat !" 
The triumph was complete. 

It is stated, upon what authority we know not, 
that his royal highness afler passing a sleepless 
night in vain conjectures, despatched at an early 
hour, one of his privy-counsellors to Brummel, 
offering carte blanche if he would disclose the 
secret of that mysterious cravat. But the " atrox 
animtis Catonis" disdained the bribe. He pre- 
ferred being supplicated, to bemg bought, by 
kings. **Go," said he to the messenger, with 
the spirit of Marius mantling in his veins, *' Go, 
and tell your master that you have seen his 
master.*' 

For the truth of another anecdote^ c««aftR.\fc^ 
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witli lliis cravat, we have itidlspul^bli: evidence. 

A yonng nobleman nf disting-uished tatecU and 

hi^h pretensions hb to fortune and ranli, saw Ihio 

fatal band, End eoger to advance liimself in the 

roils of JiBhion, retired to liis chamber In eodett* 

o penetrate the nietliod of its cnnstruction. 

He tried every sort of known, and mnnj sorls 

I stiffencre to accumpliBb the end — 

1 piper and pa&teboiird and wadding, ebavings 

fvid sJiinglea and plunks, — all were vsiiiiy ex- 

m pCTienciHl. Garganlua could nut have exiubit'vd 

' I greater invention of expedients than lio diil. 

After a fortnight of the closeet appliculion, 

ardour of study end anxiety of mind combined, 

Jiniugbt him to the brink of tbc grave. His 

I mother having aecertained the origin of his com- 
piainl, waited upon Brunimcl, who was the only 
living man that could remove it She imploreil 
him, by every human motive, to say but ono 
word, to eavc the life of lit^r eon and prevent her 
own niifcty. Sul Uie tyrant waa immovQabt c >. 
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and the young man expired a victim to his stern- 
ness.. 

When, at length, yielding to that strong ne- 
cessity which no man can control, Brummel was 
obliged, like Napoleon, to abdicate, the mystery 
of that mighty cravat was unfolded. There was 
found, after his departure to Calais, written on a 
sheet of paper upon his table, the following 
epigram of scorn :'" Starch is the man." The 
cravat of Brummel was merely — starched! 
Henceforth starch was introduced into every 
cravat in Europe; 

Brummel still lives, an obscure consul in a 
petty European town. 

Physically there is something to command our 
admiration in the history of a man wlio thus lays 
at his mercy all ranks of men, — the lofly and 
the low, the great the powerful. and the vain: 
but morally and seriously, no character is more 
despicable than that of the mere man of fashion. 
Seeking nothing but notoriety, hv^ ^Xk \k^ ^^cis^ 
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iver the ruins of nil that is worthy ii 
ituTe. He knon'B virtue only lo deEplse it; he 
B himfielf acquaJDicd with humiui Ifeelinga 
)ly to outrage them. He commeticea hia c&teer 
lyoiul the limits of decency, and ends ii far in 
) regiona of intiimy. Feared by all and re- 
i by none, hoted by hie worshippers and 
■piaed by himself, ho rules, an object of pily 
1 contempt: nnd when hia power ia past, his 
btence is forgotten; he lives on in an oblivion 

) to hira worae thm death, and the BtingB 
memory gcoA him to the grave. 
The devotee of fashion is a triller unworthy 

nee ; the tnerf gentleman k a chnntclcr 
hich ma; in time become somcwlial tiresome; 
n just mean between ilie two, where a 
l^r conduct than either is to be found. It ia 
it of a man who, yielding to others, Gtill main- 
la hit aelf respect, anil whoac concessions to 
y are controlled by good aense ; who rement- 
B the value of trifles without fbrEettia 
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importance of duties, and resolves so to regulate 
his conduct that neither, others may be offended 
by his stifihess, nor hinlself have occasion to 
regret his levity. « 

liive therefore among men — to conclude our 
homily after the manner of Quarles — live there- 
fore among men, like them, yet not disliking 
thyself; and let the hues of fashion be reflected 
from thee, but let them not enter and colour thee 
within. 
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DRESS. 

Fuurr impressions are apt to be permanent ; it 
is therefore of importance that they should be 
favourable. The dress of an individual is that 
circumstance from which you first form your 
opinion of him. It is even more prominent than 
manner. It is indeed the only thing which is 
remarked in a casual encounter, or during the 
first interview. J^ therefore, should be the first 
care. 

* What style is to our thoughts, dress is to our 

persons. It may supply the place of more solid 

qualities, and without it the most solid are of lit- 

tle AvaiL Numbers have owed their elevation 

to their attention to theloW^ ^\a£.^^^QcUxae^ 
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marriage have all been lost by neglecting it A 
man need not mingle long with the world to find 
occasion to exclaim with Sedaine, "Ah! mon 
habit, que je vous remercie !'* In spite of the 
proverb, the dress often does made the monk. 

Your dress should always be consistent with 
your age and your natural exterior. That which 
looks outre on one man, will be agreeable on 
another. As success in this respect depends al- 
most entirely upon particular circumstances and 
personal peculiarities, it is impossible to give ge- 
neral directions of much importance. We can 
only point out the field for study and research ; 
it belongs to each one's own genius and industry 
to deduce the results. However ugly you may 
be, rest assured that there is some style of habi- 
liment which will make you passable. If, for 
example, you have a stain upon your cheek which 
rivals in brilliancy the best Chateau-Margout ; 
or, are afiSicted with a nose whose lustre dims 
tbe ruby, you may employ such hues of dress, 
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that the eye, instead of being shocked by the 
strangeness of the def^t, will be charmed by the 
graceful harmony of the colours. Every one 
cannot indeed be an Adonis, but it is his own 
fault if he is an Esop. 

If you have bad, squinting eyes, which have 
lost their lashes and are bordered with red, you 
should wear spectacles. If the defect be great, 
your glasses should be coloured. In such cases 
emulate the sky rather than the sea : green spec- 
tacles are an abomination, fitted only for students 
in divinity, — blue ones are respectable and even 
distingui, ♦ 

Almost every defect of &ce may be concealed 
by a judicious use and arrangement of hair. 
Take care, however, that your hair be not of one 
colcSBT and your whiskers of another; and let 
your wig be large enough to cover the whole of 
your red or white hair. 

It is evident, therefore, that though a man may 
be ugly, there is no neceesil^ fotYsSa\»YEk^^Mx.%.* 
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ing. Would that all men were, convinced of 

this! I verily believe that if Mr. in his 

walking-dress, aiid Mr. in his evening cos- 
tume were to meet alone, in some solitary place, 
where ther^ was nothing to divert their attention 
fnmi one another, they would expire of mutual 
hideoumess. 

If you have any defect, so striking and so ri- 
diculous as to procure you a nickname, then in- 
cleed there is but one remedy, — ^renounce society. 

In the morning, before eleven o'clock, even if 
you go out, you should not be dressed. You 
would be stamped a parvenu if you were seen 
in anything better than a reputable old frock 
coat. If you remain at home, and are a bache- 
lor, it is permitted to receive visitors in a morning 
gown. In summer, calico; in winter, figured 
cloth, faced ^ith fur. At dinner, a coat, of course, 
is indispensable. 

The effect of a frock coat is to conceal the 
bei^t If, therefore, you are beneath the ordi- 
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nary stature, (flr much above it, you ehoulil afiect 
frock coats on all occasions that etiquette permits. 

Before gouig to a ball or party it is not suffi- 
cient that you consult your mirror twenty times. 
You must be personally inspected by your ser- 
vant or a friend. Throug^h defect of this, I once 
saw a gentleman enter «a ball-room, attired with 
scrupulous elegance, but with one of his sus- 
penders curling in graceful festoons a,bout his 
feet His glass could not show what was be^ 
hind. 

If you are about to present yourself in a com- 
pany composed only of men, you may wear boots. 
If there be but one lady present, pumps and silk- 
stockings are indispensable. 

There is a common proverb which says, that 
if a man be well dressed as to head and feet, he 
may present himself everywhere. The assertion 
is as false as Mr. Kemble's voice. Happy indeed 
if it were necessary to perfect only the extremi- 
ties. The coat, the waistcoat, the glove^ and 
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above all, the cravat, must be alike ignorant of 
blemish. 

(Jpon the subject of the cravat — (for heaven's 
sake and Brummers, never appear in a' stock 
aiier twelve o'clock) — we cannot at present say 
anything. If we were to say anything, we could 
not be content without saying all, and to say all 
would require a folio. A book has been pub- 
lished upon the subject, entitled "The Cravat 
considered in its moral, literary, political, mili- 
tary^ and religious attributes.'* This and a cle- 
ver, though less profound, treatise on " The art 
of tying the Cravat," are as indispensable to a 
gentleman as an ice at twelve- o'clock. 

When we speak of excellence in dress we do 
not mean richness of clothing, nor manifested 
elaboration. Faultless propriety, perfect har- 
mony, and a refined simplicity, — these are the 
charms which fascinate here. 

It is as gjcMt a sin to be finical in dress as.t^ 
be negligent. 
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Upon this subject the ladies are the only iofkl- 
lible oracles. Apart from the perfection to which 
they must of necessity arrive, from devoting 
their entire existence to such considerations, they 
seem to be endued with an inexpressible tact, a 
sort of sixth sense, which reveals intuitively the 
proper distinctions. That your dress is approved 
by a man is nothing; — ^you cannot enjoy the high 
satisfaction of being perfectly comme ilfaut, un- 
til your performance has received the seal of a 
woman*s approbation. 

If the benefits to be derived from cultivating 
your exterior do not appear sufficiently powerful 
to induce attentioOythe inconveniences arising 
from too great disregard may perhaps prevail. 
Sir Matthew Hale, in the earlier part of his life, 
dressed so badly that he was once seized by the 
press-gang. Not long since, as I entered the 
hall of a public hotel, I saw a person so villar 
ously habited, that supposing him to be one of t 
servants, I desired him to take my luggage i 
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stairs, and was on the point of offering him a 
shilling, when I discovered that I was addressing 
the Honourable Mr. * * *, one of the most emi- 
nent American statesmen. 
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SALUTATIONS. 

The salutation, says a French writer, is the 
touchstone of good breeding. There have been 
men, since Absalom, who have owed their ruin 
to a bad bow. 

According to circumstances, it should be re- 
spectful, cordial, civil, affectionate or familiar: 
— an inclination of the head, a gesture with the 
hand, the touching or doffing of the hat 

If you remove your hat you need not at the 
same time bend the dorsal vertebrsB of your 
body, unless you wish to be very reverential, as 
in saluting a bishop. 

It is a mark of high breeding not to speak to 
a lady in the street, until you perceive that she 
has noticed you by an inclination of the head. 

Some ladies courtesy in the street, a mov 
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ment not gracefully consistent with locomotion. 
They should always bow. 

If an individual of the lowest rank, or without 
any rank at all, takes off his hat to you, you » 
should do the same in return. A how, says La 
Fontaine, is a note drawn at sight If you ac- 
knowledge it, you must pay the full amount 
The two best-bred men in England, Charles the 
Second and George the Fourth, never &iled to 
take off their hats to the meanest of their sub- 
jects. 

Avoid condescending bows tq your friends and 
equals. If you meet a rich parvenu, whose con- * 
sequence you wish to reprove, you may salute 
him in a very patronizing manner : or else, in 
acknowledging his bow, look somewhat surprised 
and say, " Mister — eh — eh 1" 

If you have remarkably fine teeth, you may^^ 
smile affectionately upon the bowee, without 
speaking. 

If you have anything to say to any one in the 
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Street, especially a lady, however intimate yod 
may be, do not stop the person, but turn round 
and walk in company ; you can take leave at the 
end of the street 

If there is any one of your acquaintance, with 
whom you have a -difference, do not avoid looking 
at him, unless from the nattire of things the 
quarrel is necessarily for. life. It is almost al- 
ways better to bow with cold civility, thougfh 
without speakmg. 

As a general rule never cut any one in the 
street Even political and steamboat acquaints 
ances should be noticed by the slightest move* 
ment in the world. If they presume to converse 
with you, or stop you to introduce their compa* 
nion, it is then time to use your eye-glass, and 
say, ** I never knew you.*' 

In passing women with whom you are not par- 
ticularly well acquainted, bow, but do not speak. 

In bowing to wonien it is not enough that yoo 
touch your bat; you must take it entirely off 
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Eipploy for the purpose that hand which is most 
distant from the person saluted; thus, if you pass 
on the right side, use your pght hand ; if on the 
left, use your left hand. 
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The words introduction and introduce are, at 
present, rarely heard in good company ; the terms 
presentation and present have taken their place. 

The inferior should he presented to the supe- 
rior — I use the terms in reference to personal 
distinction — a man to a woman. This observance, 
however, is less rigorously enforced in this country 
than it is in England, where presentations at 
court attach an idea of inferiority to the circum- 
stance of being presented.. I think it is in the 
" Fortunes of Nigel'* that some one mortifies and 
enrages the Duke of Buckingham by presenting 
him to a poor Scottish gentleman. In the society 
of this country the word present is understood to 
be v^ nearly synonymoos with introdure^ and 
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yoa may therefore hear among the best bred per- 
S0D8 a superior presented to an inferior. As some 
persons are jealous of* their dignity in small mat> 
ters, it is .better, among perfect equals, to employ 
the phrase, " Permit me to present you to * *," 
than " Permit me to preseut to you * ♦ ;" there 
are men in this world, and men, too, who are 
gentlemen, who are so sensitive that they would 
be offended if the latter of these forms wa^ em- 
ployed in presentmg them to another. 

These ceremonious phrases, ''Permit me to 
present, d&c.,^ are not to be employed unless the 
acquaintiemce has been solicited by one party, 
under circumstances of mere ceremony ; and when 
you employ them, do not omit to repeat to each 
distinctly the name of the other. 

When two men unacquainted meet one another 
where it is obviously necessary that they should 
be made known to each other, perform the opera- 
tion with mathematical simplicity and precision, 
^" Mr. A^ Mr. A'. ; Mr. A.', 'blii. K:' 
' 05 
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When, upon being presented to another, ; 
do not feel certain of having caught his nami 
may be worse than awkward to remain, a 
were, shooting in the dark; say, therefore, 
once, without hesitation or embarrassment, be: 
making your bow, " I beg your pardon, I did 
hear the name." 

When you are presented to a gentleman, 

m h not give your hand, but merely bow, with pol 

I ness : and, if you have requested the pre8entm< 

or know the person by reputation, you may m 

14 . a speech, — indeed, in all cases it is courteou 

. ;' add, ** I am happy to make your acquaintan< 

I - j or, " I am happy to have the honour of y 

acquaintance.*' I am aware that high autho 

might be found in this country to sanction 

custom of giving the hand upon a first meet! 

but it is undoubtedly a solecism in manners. ' 

habit has been adopted by us, with some imprc 

ment for the worse, from France. When i 

Frenchmen are presented to one another, e 
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I 

presses the other's hand with delicate affection. 
The English, however, never do so; and the 
practice is altogether iilconsistent with the cau- 
tion of manner which is characteristic of their 
nation and our own. If we are to follow the 
French in shaking hands with one whom we have 
never before seen, we should certainly imitate 
them also in kissing our intimate male acquaint- 
ances. There are some Americans, indeed, who 
will not leave this matter optional, but will seize 
your hand in spite of you, and visit it pretty 
roughly before you recover it. Next to being 
presented to the Grand Jury, is the nuisance of 
being presented to such persons. Such handling 
is most unhandsome. 

A gentleman should not be presented to a lady 
without her permission being previously asked 
and granted. This formality is not necessary 
between men alone; but, still, you should not 
present any one, even at his own request, to an- 
other, uj^less you are quile wc^W ^si»it^ ^^ci^^ ^^ 
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acquaintance will be agreeable to the latter. Yon 
may decline upon the ground of not being soffi- '^ 
ciently intimate yourself. A man does himaelf 
no service with another when he obliges him to 
know people whom he would rather avoid. 

There are some exceptions to the necessity of 
applying to a lady for her permission. At a party, 
or a dance, the mistress of the house may present 
any man to any woman without application to the 
latter. A sister may present her brother, and a 
mother may present her son, upon their own au- 
thority ; but they should be careful not to do this 
unless where they are very intimate, and unless 
there is no inferiority on their part A woman 
may be very willing to know another woman, 
without caring to be saddled with her whole 
family. Indeed it is in bad taste for one member 
of a ikmily ever to be presented by another. And, 
as a general rule, it is better to be presented by the 
mistress of the house, than by any other person. 

If you are walking down the street in com- 
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pany with another person, and stop to say some- 
thingf to one of your friends, or are joined by a 
friend who walks with you for a long time, do 
not commit the too common, but most flagrant' 
error, of presenting such persons to one another. 
Never present morning visitors to one another, 
who happen to meet in your parlour without being 
acquainted. If you should be so presented, re« 
member that the acquaintance afterwards goes 
for nothing ; you have not the slightest right to 
expect that the other will ever, speak to you. But 
observe, that in all such cases you should con- 
verse with the stranger as if you knew him per- 
fectly well ; you are to consider him an acquaint- 
ance for the nonce. 

If a tradesman, or a professional man of a low 
order, comes into a room, a^ the tuner of a piano, 
a bleeder, &c. be very careful not to present him 
to the persons for whom he has been sent for. 

If you are paying a morning visit, and some 
one comes in, whose name "yow Vuanw^ ^"^^ "sv^ 
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more, and he or she is not recognized by, or • 
acquainted with, the person fisited, present such 
a person, yourself. 

If on entering a drawing-room to pay a visiti 
you are not recognized, mention your name im- 
mediately ; if you know but one member of a 
family, and you find others only in the parlour, 
present yourself to them. Much, awkwardness 
may be occasioned by want of attention to this. 

When two men call upon a stranger on a mat- 
ter of business, each should present the other. 

When two Americans, who "have not been 
introduced,** meet in some public place, as in a 
tlieatre, a stagecoach, or a steamboat, they will 
sit for an hour staring in one another's faces, but 
without a word of conversation. This form of 
unpoliteness has been adopted from the English, 
and it is as little worthy of imitation as the form 
of their government. Good sense and conveniens 
are the foundations of good breeding ; and it 
assuredly vastly more reasonable and more acr 
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abl^ to enjoy a passing^ gratification, when no 
sequent evil is 1o be apprehended, than to be ren- 
dered uncoimfortable by an ill-founded pride. It 
is therefore better to carry on an easy and civil , 
conversation. A 8nufi*-box, or some polite accom- 
modation rendered, may serve for an opening. 
Talk only about generalities, — the play, the 
roads, the weather. Avoid speaking of persons 
or politics, for, if the individual is of the opposite 
party to yourself, you will be engaged in a con- 
troversy: if he holds the same opinions, you will 
be overwhelmed with a flood of vulgar intelli- 
gence, which may soil your mind. Be reservedly 
civil while the colloquy lasts, and let the acquaint- 
ance cease with the occasion. 

If you see a lady whom you do not know, un- 
attended, and wanting the assistance of a man, . 
oflfer your services to her immediately. Do it 
with great courtesy, taking off your hat and beg- 
ging the honour of assisting her. This precept, 
allboagh amversaUy observed in Yt«I!l<&^^ '^ ^rk^ 
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stantly violated in England and America by the 
demi-bred, perhaps by all but the thorough-bred. 
The " mob of gentlemen** in this country seem 
to act in these cases as if a gentleman ipso facto 
ceased to be a man, and as if the fbrm of presenta- 
tion was established to prevent intercourse and 
not to increase it Charles LamVs phrase, ^ a 
human gentleman,*' was, after all, no great tau- 
tology. 
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Of visits there are various kinds : visits of con- 
gratulation, visits of condolence, visits of cere- 
mony, visits of friendship. To each belong dif- 
ferent customs. 

Upon the appointment of one of your friends 
to any Office or dignity, you call upon him to con- 
gratulate, not him, but the country, community 
or state, on account of the honour and advantage 
which it derives from the appointment 

If one of your friends has delivered a public 
oration, call upon him when he has returned 
home, and tender to him your thanks for the great 
pleasure and satis&ction for which you are in- 
debted to him, and express your high estimation 
of the lum'mona^ elegant, &c. d\BCo\rE«e> \x>aL^Vx&^ 
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that he will b6 prevailed opon to siiflbr k to be 
published. 

Vigite of condolence are paid within the week 
afl^ the event which occasions them. - , 

Visiti of cereoKny riKmld be very rfiort Go 
at some tune when business demands the em- 
ployment of every moment In visits of ^Ad- 
ship, adopt a differait coarse. 

If you call to see a friend who is staying^ at 
lodgings, however intimate you may be with him, , 
wait below until a servant has carried op your 
name and returned to tell you whether you can 
be admitted. If you cannot find any one to an- 
nounce you, you should knock gently at the door 
of his chamber, and wait a little while beinre en- 
tering. If you are in too great a hurry, yon 
might find the person drawing off a night-cap. 
These decent fimnalities are neoensAry even in 
the most unreserved %iendships; they p res or v e 
the ''fimoiliar^-fimndegenenctuig into the** val- 
var.** Difljgust wiil.ver7 speedily arise b ot wesfc 
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persons who bolt into one another's chambers, 
throw open the windows and seat themselves 
without being desired to do so. Such intimacies 
are like the junction of two electrical balls, — 
only the prelude of a violent separation. 

In calling also to see a person confined by ill- 
ness to his room, it is not enough that you send /» 
up your name; you must wait till the servant 
returns. 

The style of your conversation should always 
be in keeping with the character of your visit 
You must not talk about literature in a visit of 
condolence, nor lecture on political economy in a 
visit of ceremony. 

After a ball or a dinner, you visit during the 
week. 

When you are going abroad, intending to be 
absent for some time, you enclose your card in an 
envelope, having, first, written t, t L or p. p. c. 
upon it — ^for a man the- former is better — and di- 
rect it outside to the person fot vAxom *^ \^*\si^- 
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tended. In taking leave of a family, you send 
as many cania as you would if you were payiig 
an OTtlin^iry visit. When you return from yoot 
voyage, all the persons to whom, before goin^, 
you have sent cards, will pay you the firet viaL 
V, previouslv" to a voyage or hia marriage, any 
one should not send his card to another, it is to be 
understood that he wiahes the acquaintance to 
cease. The per^n, therefore, w!io ia thus Ht- 
carded, should never again viait tlie other. 

If you call at a house when a woman is visit- 
injj there at the same time, and there is no male 
relation of the mislreaa of the house preaent, yoa 
should rise, when she takes leave, and accom- 
pany her to her carriage, opening the doors for 
her. If your visit has been of tolerable length, 

were less awkward, if you were to take leave 
■t Uie Bame lime; if not, return to the parlour. 

If two persons are at the Bamc njtmicnt visiting 
ifiereiit membera of a family, and 



petBOD who accompanies tlie first to the doofi 
should make a point of returning to the parlour, 
though the visiter who is there may have called 
only on another member. 

In paying an afternoon, or evening visit, if you 
see any of the, family at the window, enter with- 
out knocking, or ringing the hell. 

When a lady intends to give a large party or 
a dance, she leaves visiting cards at the houses 
of all whom she intends to invite, about a week 
before the cards of invitation are sent. 

If you should happen to be paying an evening 
visit at a house, where, unknown to you, there is 
a small party assembled, you should enter and 
present yourself precisely as you would liave 
done had you been invited. To retire precipi- 
tately with an apology for the intrusion would 
create a 9cene, and be extremely awkward. Go 
in, therefore, converse with ease for a few mo- 
ments, and then retire. Take care to let it be 
known the next day, in such a way as that the 
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feunily shall hear of it, that you were not awsrs 
that there was any company there. Likewise, 
if you are intending to enter one house, and find 
that you have got by mistake into another, — a 
blunder very easily and very often committed in 
Philadelphia, iii consequence of the singular uni« 
formity of the houses, — it is better, provided you 
have fiiirly entered the parlour before perceiving 
your error, and provided, also, that you are not 
an utter stranger to the &mily, it is better, I say, 
to remain for a short time as if you had intended 
to pay a visit there, and say nothing whatever 
about the matter; but your visit should not be 
quite as long, nor your manner so confused, as 
this sentence. 

During the administration of General Wash- 
ington, Mr. Jefferson was one evening uivited to 
a dance at the house of a distinguished military 
officer in Philadelphia. At about eight o'clock 
he got into his carriage and gave the coachman 
wiiat he Uiought was an accurate direction as to 
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the place where he was to be driven. By mis* 
take, he was set down at the door of the house 
directly opposite, wh^ch happened to be the resi- 
dence of a member of Congress^ whom he had 
never visited and who was very warmly opposed 
to him in politics. It was not until the Secretary 
of State was in the middle of the drawing-room 
that he discovered that he was, as it has lately 
been expressed, quite " in the wrong box." The 
lady of the house chanced to be sitting there 
alone, the gentleman being ill. The person of 
Mr. Jefferson was, of course, known ; and under 
that assurance, he presented himself with admi- 
rable ease and self-possession, and sat down. He 
conversed, making himself very agreeable, drank 
tea and staid till half-past nine o'clock, when he 
took leave. Inquiring from the servant at the 
door, where he should find the house to which he 
had been invited, he made his way thither, and 
communicated to the ladies the error into which, 
through the stupidity of his coachman, he had 
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been led ; and they, the next day, informed their 
neighbours. This anecdote may be relied upoD ; 
and if there is nQ:other on record, respecting^ Mr. 
Jefier8on*s manners, there is enough in it to con- 
vince us that he was a high-bred gentleman. 

Respectable visitors should be received and 
treated with the utmost courtesy. But if a tire- 
some fellow, after wearying all his firiends, grows 
at last weary of himself, and arrives to bestow 
his tediousncss upon you, pull out your watch 
with restlessness, talk about your great occupa- 
tion, and the value of time. Politeness is one 
thing ; to be made a convenience ot, is quite an- 
otlicr affair. 

When you pall upon a man, staying at a hotel, 
with whom you are not personally acquainted, the 
most convenient method of presenting yourself 
is this. Arrest one of the servants, place your 
card in his hand, desiring him to give it to the 
person whom you wish to see, and to let him 
know that you are there. The servant will re- 
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turn aocomfMinied by the object of your visit, and 
will point out to him the person whose card he 
has received. 

If, in such a case^ the individual whtnn you 
seek is not in the house, direct the servant to 
take /our card to his room and place it upon his 
table, and wait till you are satisfied that he has 
complied with your order. If you cannot find a 
servant in the hall, that is to say, if your visit 
should be made at any one of nine-tenths of the 
American hotels, write with your pencil at the 
top of the card, " For Mr. So-and*So,*' or, rather, 
enclose it in an envelope and direct it on the out- 
side, and give it to the bar-keeper. Unless you 
take some such precaution, your visit will be 
fruitless. 

In leaving a card fat a stranger, do not forget 

add your address; and, do not omit it, if you 

mve a card for another in a city where you are 

stranger. This inadvertence was committed in 

Qdon by an American minister at that Court ; 
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and Lord Erskin^ remiadci) him of the omiseicFn 
with iQore wit than courtesy, sud more vaniQ 
than either. Lord Erskioe betmyed as much ig 
norsDce of the world in telling Mr. Rush that hi 
hod Dotreturned his visit because he did not knov 
where he was to be found, as Mr. Rush did ii 
omitting to write his address upon his card whei 
he left it at Lord Erskine'a. It is deemed, ainonj 
geullemeo, a lude thing to aek a man where ht 
lives, or to tell him tl]at you did not call 
him becBUsG you did not know where he lived) 
I are to allow him to suppose Ihnt you uadci^ 
stand that he is of such distinction that there at 
be no difficulty whatever in aitcerlalDing his rei 
denee. Ai, however, every one is aware that ii 
point of &ct, his own dwelling in a city cannot 
without difficulty, be discovered by a strangar^ 
ha ehouH always add his address to his card, c 
if he gives him a verbal invitation, he should 
knowing that the other wilt not oeti, volunteer ii 
.'Iffrrihingi distiactlji ^h& ^osAMsa t£ hie booai 



The omisflion, if not occasioned by forgetfulness, 
must be ascribed either to pride or insincarity. 

If the stranger whom you call upon at a hotel 
should be a woman, you would probably find her 
sitting, with the other lodgers, in the parlour. 
If so, you should order a servant to carry your 
card and give it to the person whom you desig- 
nate; and follow it immediately. The person 
whom you seek is thus pointed out to you, and 
your name made knownto her. Also, if you are 
visiting any one whom you do not know, not at 
lodgings, but living en menage, send in your card 
and follow it 

jBy the way, there, are many occasions,— and 
this is one of them— on which it is convenient' 
that the name upon a card should be legible at 
a glance. The Gothic letter should therefore 
not be used 'Tor this purpose, as Uiere are many 
who cannot at all decypher a word so written, 
and few who can io it instantly. 

The card of a man should Y>e «xi^'^^^sl^^a!k!> 
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glazed, and ungilt A gilded and glazed jcaid is 
agreeable, only, as belonging to a womaik I 
should be glad to exhibit to the host oi Ametrican 
parvenus their own broad, glittering pards,— 
bearing upon them names reeking with plebeian* 
ism, gewgawed with some paltry title, the syno- 
nyme and passport of insignificance, — in contrast 
with the plain and modest cards of some of the 
highest peers of the British realm. 

Mourning cards shohld not be used by ahy but 
families of distinction. 

There is a cheap mode of printing cards with 
types, which should be shunned as mean in the 
extreme. If a man cannot affatd the expense of 
an engraved card, he should employ a written 
one. 

Annual visits are paid to persons with whom 
you have a cool acquaintance. They visit you 
in the autumn, you return a card in the spring. 
, In paying a visit under ordinary circumstances^ 
^ou leave a smgle card. If there be residing io 
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the family, a married daughter, an ij^married 
sister, a transient guest, or any person in a dis- 
tinct situation from the mistress of the house), 
you leave two cards, one for 6ach party. If you 
are acquainted with only one member of a &- 
mily, as the husband, or the wife, and you wish 
to indicate that your visit is to both, you leave 
two cards. Ladies have a fashion of pinching 
down one corner of a card to denote that the visit 
is to only one of two parties in a house, and two 
corners, or one side of the card, when the visit 
is to bothi but this is a transient mode, and of du- 
bious r^pectability. 

When a gentleman is about to be married, he 
sends cards, a day or two before the event, to all 
^hom he is in the habit of visiting. These visits 
are never paid in person, but the cards sent by a 
servant, at any hour in the morning ; or the gen- 
tleman goes in tt carriage, and sends them in. 
After marriage, some day is appointed and made 
known to all, as the day on V7b\c;\\ Vk!& \^*c^v)C9& 
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company. His friends then call upon him. 
Would that this also were performed by cards ! 
A visit and an umbrella should always be re- 
turned. 
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When you make an appointment, always be 
exact in observing it. In some places, and on 
some occasions, a quarter of an hour's grace is 
given. This depends on custom, and it is always 
better not to avail yourself of it In Philadelphia 

• 

it is necessary to be punctual to a second, for 
there efverybody breathes by the State-house 
clock. If you make an appointment to meet 
anywhere, your body must be in a. right line 

• 

with the frame of the door at the instant the first 
stroke of the greiat clock sounds. Jf you are a 
moment later, your character is gone. It is 
useless to plead the evidence of your watch, or 
detention by a friend. You read your con- 
demnation in the action of the old fello^^^^Viki^ 
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with polite regard to your feelings, simultane- 
ously pull out their vast chronometers, as you 
enter, ^he tardy man is worse ofl* tlian the 
murderer. He may be pardoned by one person, 
(the (jrovcrnor) ; the unpunctual is pardoned by 
none. Hdud inexpertus loquor. 

If you make an appointment with another at 
your own house, you should be invisible to the 
rest of the worldy and consecrate your time solely 
to him. 

If you make an appointment with a lady, espe- 
cially if it be upon a promenade, or other public 
place, you must be there a little before the time. 

If' you accept an appointment at the house of 
a public officer, or a man of business, be very 
punctual, transact the afiair with despatch, and 
retire the moment it is finished. 
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Always remember that the terms of compli- 
meiit at the closie of a letter — " I ha<v& t)ie lionour 
to be yomr very obedient servant," etc. are merely 
forms — ^ " signifying nothing." Do not therefore 
avoid them on' account of pride, or a dislike to 
the person addressed. Do not presume, as some 
do, to found expectations of favonr or. promotion 
from great men who profess themselves your 
obliged servant 

In writing a letter of business it is extremely 
vulgar to use satin or glazed gold-edged paper. 
Always employ, on such occasions, plain Ameri- 
can paper. Place the date at the top of the page, 
and if you please, the namo of Xiva ^x^rkn."^^^ 
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top also, just above the ' Sir ;' though this last is 
indifferent 

In letters to gentlemen, always place the date 
at the end of the letter, below his name. Use 
the best paper, but not figured, and never iail to 
enclose it in an envelope. Attention to these 
matters is indispenJBable. 

To a p^'son whom you do not know well, say 
* Sir,* not * Bear Sir.' It formerly was usual in 
writing to a distinguished man to employ the 
fbrm ^Respected Sir,' or something of the kind. 
This is now out of fiishion. 

There are a great many forms observed by the 
French in their letters, which are necessary to 
be known before addressing one of that nation. 
You will find them in their books upon such 
subjects, or learn them from your French master. 
One custom of theirs is worthy of adoption 
among us: to proportion the distance between 
the ' Sir' and the first line of the letter, to the 
rank of the person to whom you write. Among 
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the French, to neglect attendmg to this would 
give mortal ofience. It obtains also in other 
European nations. When the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was at the court of Spain, some letters 
passed between the Spanish minister Olivez and 
himself, — the two proudest men on earth. The 
Spaniard wrote a Dstter to the Englishman, and 
put the ' Monsieur* on a line with the beginning 
of his letter. The other, in his reply, placed the 
* Monsieur' a little below it 

A note of invitcCtion or reply is always to be 
enclosed in sn envelope. 

Wafers are now entirely exploded. A letter 
of business is sealed with red wax, and marked 
with some common stamp. Letters to gentle- 
men demand red wax sealed with your arms. 
In notes'to ladies employ cdoured wax, but not 
perfumed. 

There should be more reserve in the manner 
and expressions of letters between persons not 
acquainted, than is generaUy found m ^ Kol^v- 
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can correspondence of this description. They 
should be more formal and circuitous than they 
generally ate in this country; with as sparing 
use as is consistent with clearness, of those 
words which give a &miliar tone .to a communi- 
cation, such as *I,' *you,' *my,' *your,' &c. 

In ceremonious communications between gen- 
tlemen, the third person, — the form of the note 
— should be employed. Letters upon social busi- 
ness should generally be in this ferra. Letters 
upon occasion of a difference or misunderstanding 
between gentlemen, however long, should always 
have the third person. When this form is em- 
ployed, the word ' Sir* is not placed at the top, 
and the letter is not signed. 

Afler the word * Sir* has been written at the 
beginning, do not again employ it in the body of 
the letter. I have seen letters so thickly sown 
witli * Sirs,' that they might have been taken for 
tlic report of a speech in Congress. 

In letters of business, as well as in speeches 
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and personal conferences, the point at iagae 
should he stated first, nakedly and directly ; the 
explanations and qualifications may come after- 
wards. If you have decided to refiise a request, 
it is much hettet to state your refqsal, at the out- 
set of your letter, in the fewest possible wends; 
then add as, many regrets as you think fit Mr. 
Burke's speech at the Bristol hustings, upon the 
death of 6ne of thei candidates, Mr. Combe, is a 
model for all business communications. The 
fact is stated in the very first line, — " Gentle- 
men, I decline the election ;'* the reasons then 
follow fit an half-hour's length. I( however, you 
profess the craft of modem politics, you must 
pursue a very difierent method in your letteis ; 
state the conditions and' qualifications, first, at 
great length ; and the fact — not at all. 

Letters of presentation are not to be sealed, but 
merely folded in an envelope. In delivering such 
a letter, if it is addressed to an equal, send it from 
your lodgings with your card, 'Y^aa "^-wobl^^ 



then visit you, and is bound, at lea^st, to invite 
you to dinner; to neglect this civility, would be 
a double rudeness; it would be rude both to the 
writer and ihe deliverer of the letter. 

If the letter is addressed to a distinguished 
man, whose time is vialuable, and upon whom yoa 
have no extraordinary claim, caU upon him with 
it Gk) into the reception-room, and send it by a 
servant to his study or office. If you visit a 
woman with a letter of recommendation, as she 
will probably be sitting in the drawing-room, 
send your letter in, and linger a moment before 
you follow it, in order to give her time to read it. 

Young men should be very attentive to the 
style of their letters, even to familiar frienda 
They will probably be seen by others, and the 
writer^s character affected. Many an obscure 
man has been brought into notice, and the founda- 
tion of his subsequent fortune laid, by a well- 
written letter of his having come under the eye 
of a. man of influence. 
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There are books published with the laudable 
purpose of assisting the ignorant to write- good 
letters ; such as " The Complete Letter-writer," 
**The Epistolographer's own bQok,"4M5. These 
models will render a man a graceful correspond- 
ent, about as soon as meditating on a waxen 
peach will make him a good orchardist 

In the department of epistolary compositicoi, 
English literature is less richly supplied than the 
French, ^till there are some excellent speci- 
mens, which should be often read by those who 
aim at great elegancy in letter-writing. The 
letters of Lord Byron from Italy are perhaps the 
moelt perfect in the language ; elaborated, doubt- 
less, with no common toil, but having the air of 
being rapid and unstudied. Horace Walpole's 
letters bear too evident traces of the care which 
gave them the unrivalled refinement and finish 
which they display. Gray's are delightful > 

In letters, of every description, ^ven those to 
the most intimate and reliable ficieada^ VSei^sa Sa^ 
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need of the utmost caution in expressing senti- 
ments and opinions. In spite of promises and 
injunctions, no man ever burns a letter. Mr. 
D*Israeli sajfs, that in tlic course of his researches 
into the history of tlie reign of Charles I., he 
generally found that the letters which were pre* 
served of that time, were those that contained 
the most earnest entreaties to burn them as soon 
as they were read. If a letter is not shown, it 
may at least be lost, and the inconveniences be 
quite as great Besides, you cannot be sure of 
tlie constancy of the friend to whom your confi- 
dence is made. A short lapse of time, and a 
much smaller matter than a tlmnderstorm, will 
change yqur friends as readily as your cream ; 
and if their affections do not change, your opinion* 
may, and the evidence of the change may be an 
inconvenient document. There ib a reflection in 
La Bruyere which is very much to the purpose 
here: *'To live with your friends,** says that 
cautious thinker, ** To live with your friends, ai 
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if they would one day be your enemies, and with 
your enemies, as if they would one day be your 
friends, is not a precept of honour, nor a dictate 
of feeling, but it is a maxim of policy." 

The perfection of worldly prudence upon this 
point, is, to my thinking, contained in a single 
speech of Mephistopheles ; *' Never write a letter, 
aod never bum one." 
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The ^rand object for which a gentleman ex- 
> ists, is to excel in company. Conversation is the 

I mean of his distinction, — the drawing-room the 

scene of his glory. 

\ When you enter a drawiijg-room, where there 

i is a ball or a party, you salute the lady of the 

house before speaking to any one else. Even 

.' your most intimate friends are enveloped in as 

opake atmosphere until you have made your bow 

to your entertainer. We must take occasioa 

here to obelize a custom which prevails too ge- 

^ nerally in dus country. The company enter the 

back door dt the back parlour, and the mistreat 

of the house is seated at the other extremity of 

t/jff /ront pfirlouT. It is therefore necessary to 
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traverse the length of two rooms in order to reach 
her. A voyage of this kind is by no means an 
easy undertaking, when there are Circes and Ca- 
lypsos assailing one on every side; and when 
one has reached the CMiclusion, one cannot per- 
haps distinguish the object of one's search at a 
coup d*ceil. It would be in every point of view 
more appropriate if the lady were to stand di- 

I 

'rectly opposite to the door of the back parlour. 
Such is the custom in the best companies abroad. 
Upon a single gentleman entering at a late hour, 
it is not so obligatory to speak first to the mis- 
tress of the ceremonies. He may be allowed to 
converse his way up to her. When you leave a 
room before the others, go without speaking to 
any one, and, if possible, unseen. 

Never permit the sanctity of the drawing-room 
to be violated by a boot. 

Fashionable society is divided info sets^ in all 
of which there is some peculiarity of manner, or 
some dominant tone of fee\viv^. \\.S&x«R«isa5&5:^ 
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to study those peculiarities before entering the 
circle. 

In each of these sets there is generally some 
gentleman, who rules, and gives it its characteri 
or, rather, who is not rukj^ but the first and most 
favoured subject:, and the prime minister of tlie 
ladies' will. Him you must endeavour to imi- 
tate, taking care not to imitate him so well as to 
excel him. To differ in manner or opinion from 
him is to render yourself unfit for that circle. 
To speak disrespectfully of him is to insult per* 
sonally every lady who composes it 

In company, though none are " fi-ee," yet all 
are "equal." All therefore whom you meet, 
should be treated with equal respect, although 
interest may dictate toward each different de- 
grees of attention. It is disrespectful to the in-* 
viter to shun any or her guests. Those whom 
she has holbured by asking to her house, you % 
should sanction by admitting to your acquaintp 
snce. 
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If you meet any one whom you have never 
heard of before at the table of a gentleman, or in 
the drawing-room of a lady, you may converse 
with him with entire propriety. The form of 
'* introduction'* is notl^pg more tlian a statement 
by a mutual friend that two gentlemen are by 
rank and manners fit acquaintances for one an- 
other. All this may be presumed from the fact, 
that both meet at a respectable house. This is 
the tlieory of the matter. Custom, however, re- 
quires that you should take the earliest opportu- 
nity afterwards to be regularly presented to such 
an one. 

Men of all sorts of occupations meet in society. 
As they go there to unbend their minds and 
escape from the fetters of business, you should 
nevef, in an evening, speak to a man about his 
profession. Do not talk of politics to a jour- 
nalist, of fevers to a physician, of^tocks to a 
broker, — nor, unless you wish to enrage him to 
the utmost, of education to «. <w^\^^\^ssv. ''\>o>& 
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error which is here condemned is often com- 
mitted from mere good nature and a desire to be 
affable. But it betrays to a gentleman, ignorance 
of the world, — to a philosopher, ignorance of hu- 
man nature. The one lyisiders that '* Tous les 
hommes sont egaux devant la politesse:'* the 
other remembers that though it may be agreeable* 
to be patronised and assisted, yet it is still more 
agreeable to be treated as if you needed no pa- 
tronage, and were above assistance. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds once received from two 
noblemen invitations to visit them on Sunday 
morning. The first, whom he waited upon, wel- 
comed him with the most obsequious condescen- 
sion, treated him with all the attention in the 
world, professed that he was so desirous of seeing 
him, that he had mentioned Sunday as the time 
for his visit, supposing him to be too much en- 
gaged during the week, to spare time enough for 
the purpose, concluded )iis compliments by an 
eulogy on painting, and smiled him a^ectionately 
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to the door. Sir Josnua lefl him, to call upon the 
other. That one received him with reepectfiil 
civility, and behaved to him as he would have be- 
haved to an equal in the peerage : — said nothing 
' about Raphael nor Coneggio, but conversed with 
ease about literature and men. This nobleman 
was the Earl of Chesterfield. Sir Joshua felt, 
that though the one had said that he respected 
him, the other had proved that he did, and went 
away from this one gratified rather than from the 
first Reader, there is wisdom in this anecdote. 
Mark, learn, and inwardly digest it : and let this 
be the moral which you deduce, — ^that there is 
distinction in company, but that there are no dis- 
tinctions. 

The great business in company is conversation. 
It should be studied as an art Style in conversa- 
tion is as important, and as capable of cultivation 
as style in writing. The manner of laying things 
is what gives them their value. 

The most important requisite fox «(tf^^ei&sw^ 
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here, is constant and unfaltering attention. That 
which Churchill has noted as the greatest virtue 
on the stage, is also the most necessary in com- 
pany, — ^to be ** always attentive to the business 
of the scene." Your understanding ^ould, like 
your person, be armed at all points. Never go 
mto society with your mind en deshabille. It is 
fatal to success to be at all absent or distrait. The 
secret of conversation has been said to consist in 
building upon the remark of your companion. 
Men of the sti:onge8t minds, who have solitary 
habits and bookish dispositions, rarely excel in 
sprightly colloquy, because they seize upon the 
thing itself, — the subject abstractly, — instead of 
attending to the language of other speakers, 
and do not cultivate verbal pleasantries and re- 
finements. He who does otherwise gains a 
reputation for quickness, and pleases by show- 
ing that he has regarded the observation of 
others'. 
It is an error to suppose tliat conversation con- 
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sists in talking. A more important thing is to 
listen discreetly. Mirabeau said, that to succeed 
in the world, it is necessary to submit to be taught 
many things which you understand, by persons 
who know nothing about them. Flattery is the 
smoothest path to success ; and the most refined 
and gratifying compliment you can pay, is to lis- 
ten. "The wit of conversation consists more in 
finding it in others," says La Bruyere, " than in 
showing a great deal yourself: he who goes firom 
your conversation pleased with himself and his 
own wit, is perfectly well pleased with you. 
Most men had rather please than admire you, 
and seek less to be instructed, — nay, delighted, — 
than to be approved and applauded. The most 
delicate pleasure is to please another.*' 

It is certainly proper enough to convince others 
of your merits. But the highest idea which you 
can give a man of your own penetration, is to be 
thoroughly impressed with his. 

Patience is a social engine, ^a^^^'^'i ^^^>N^>a*- 
o 10^ 
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tian virtue. To listen, to wait, and to be weaf 
ried, are the certain elements of good fortune. 

If there be any foreigner present at a dinner 
party, or small evening party, who does not un- 
derstand the language which is spoken, good 
breeding requires that the conversation should 
be carried on entirely in his language. Even 
among your most intimate friends, never address 
any one in a language not understood by all the 
others. It is as bad as whispering. 

Never speak to any one in company about a 
private affiiir which is not understood by others, 
as asking how that matter is coming on, &c. 
In so doing you indicate your opinion that the 
rest are de trop. If you wish to make any such 
inquiries, always explain to others the business 
about which you inquire, if the subject admit 
of it. 

If upon the entrance of a visitor you continue 
a conversation begun before, you should always 
explain the subject to the new-comer. 
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If there is any one in the company whom you 
do not know, be careful how you let off any epi- 
grams or pleasant little sarcasms. You might be 
very witty upon halters to a man whose father 
had been hanged. The first requisite for suc- 
cessful .conversation is to know your company 
well. 

We have spoken above of the necessity of 
relinquishing the prerogative of our race, and 
being contented with recipient silence. There 
is another precept of a kindred nature to be ob- 
served, namely, not to talk too well when you 
do talk. You do not raise yourself much in the 
opinion of another, if at the same time that you 
amuse him, you wound him in the nicest point, — 
his self-love. Besides irritating vanity, a con- 
stant flow of wit is excessively fatiguing to the 
listeners. A witty man is an agreeable acquaint- 
ance, but a tiresome friend. " The wit of the 
company, next to the butt of the company," says 
Mrs. Montagu, " is the meanest ijetiOBL \s\. ^ 
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The great duty of conversation is to follow suit, 
as you do at whist: if the eldest hand plays the 
deuce of diamonds, let not his next neighbour 
dash down the king of hearts, because his hand 
is full of honours. I do not love to see a man of 
wit win all the tricks in conversation." 

In addressing any one, always look at him; 
and if there are several present, you will please 
more by directing some portion of your conver- 
sation, as an anecdote or statement, to each one 
individually in turn. This was the great secret 
of Sheridan's charming manner. His bon-mots 
were not numerous. 

Never ask a question under any circumstancea 
In the first place it is too proud ; in the second 
place, it may be very inconvenient or very awk- 
ward to give a reply. A lady lately inquired of 
what branch of medical practice a certain gen- 
tleman was professor. He held the chair of mid' 
wffery ! 

It is indispensable for conNeisBLtAQti to be well 
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acquainted with the current news and the histo- 
rical events of the last few years. It is not con- 
venient to be quite so far behind the rest of the 
wprld in such matters, as the ****** 
* * That sapient journal has just announced 
the dethronement of Charles X. We may ex- 
pect soon to hear of the accession of Louis Phi- 
lippe. 

In society never quote. If you get entangled 
in a dispute with some learned blockhead, you 
may silence him with a few extemporary quota- 
tions. Select the author for whom he has the 
greatest admiration, and give him a passage in 
the style of that writer, which most pointedly 
condemns the opinion he supports. If it does 
not convince him, he will be so much stunned 
with amazement that you can make your escape, 
and avoid the unpleasant necessity of knocking 
him down. 

The ordinary weapons which one employs in 
social encounter, are, whether ^\gci\^^ ^^ '^jss^ 
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always at least honourable. There are some, 
however, who habitually prefer to bribe the 
judge, rather than strengthen their cause. The 
instrument of such is flattery. There are, in- 
deed, cases in which a man of honour may use 
the same weapon ; as there are cases in which 
a poisoned sword may be employed for self- 
defence. 

Flattery prevails over all, always, ai)d in all 
places ; it conquers the conqueror of Danae : few 
are beneath it, none above it: the court, the 
camp, the church, are the scenes of its victories, 
and all mankind the subjects of its triumphs. It 
will be acknowledged, then, that a man possesses 
no very contemptible power who can flatter skil- 
fully. 

The power of flattery may be derived from 
several sources. It may be, that the person flat- 
tered, finding himself gratified, and conscious 
that it is to the flatterer that he is indebted for 
cJj/.^ gratification^ feels an obligation to him, with- 
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out inquiriDg the reason ; or it may be, that ifna* 
gining ourselves to stand high in the good opinion 
of the one that praises us, we comply with what 
he desires, rather than forfeit that esteem : or, 
finally, flattery may be only a marked politeness, 
and we submit ourselves to the control of the 
flatterer rather than be guilty of the rudeness of 
opposing him. 

Flattery never should be direct It should not 
be stated, but inferred. It is better acted than 
uttered. Flattery should seem to be the unwit- 
ting and even unwillihg expression of genuine 
admiration. Some very weak persons do not re- 
quire that expressions of praise and esteem toward 
them should be sincere. Their heads are turned 
by the incense, although they perceive whence it 
arises : they are pleased that they are of impor- 
tance enough to have their favour courted. But 
in most cases it is necessary that the flattery 
should appear to be the honest offspring of the 
feeUngB. Such flatteTy mu8t %\\^'Cfe^\ Sa\,*^'^ 
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founded upon a principle in our nature which it 
as deep. as life; namely, that we always love 
those who we think love us. 

It is sometimes flattery to accept praises. 

Never flatter one person in the presence of 
another. 

Never commend a lady's musical skill to an- 
other lady who herself plays. 

It has often, however, a good efiect to praise 
one man to his particular friend, if it be for 
something to which that friend has himself no 
pretensions. 

It is an error to imagine that men are less in- 
toxicated with flattery than women. The only 
difl^erence is that esteem must be expressed to 
women, but proved to men. 

Flattery is of course efficacious to obtain posi- 
tive benefits. It is of more constant use, how- 
ever, for purposes of defence. You conquer an 
attack <^ rudeness by courtesy: you avert an 
attaclc of accusation by flattery. Every one 
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members the anecdote 6f Dr. Johnson and Mt* 
Ewing. " Prince," said Napoleon to Talleyrand, 
" they tell me that you sometimes speculate im- 
properly in the funds." "They do me Y^rong 
then," said Talleyrand. " But how did you ac- 
quire so much mon<ey1" **,I bought stock the 
day before you were proqlaim,ed First Consul,'* 
replied the ex-bishop, " and I sold it the day 
after/* 

Compliments are light skirmishes in the war 
of flattery, for the purpose of obtaining an occa- 
sionaL object. They are little false coins that you 
receive with one hand and pay away with the 
other. To flatter requires a profoun4 knowledge 
of human nature and of the character of your 
subject; to compliment skilfully, it is sufficient 
that yoa are a pupil of Spurzheim* 

It is a common practice with men to al^tain 
from grave conversation with women. And the 
habit is in general judicious. If the woman is 
'young, gay and trifling, talk lo Vvei ot^:^ c& "Ocv^ 
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latest fashions, the godsip of tlie day, etc. But 
this iaother cases is not to be done. Most wo- 
men who are a little old, particularly married 
women, — and even some who are young^wish 
to obtain a reputation for intellect and an ac- 
quaintance with science. You therefore pay them 
a real compliment, and gratify their self-love, by 
conversing occasionally upon grave matters, 
which they do not understand, and do not really 
relish. You may interrupt a discussion on the 
beauty of a dahlia, by observing that as you know 
that they take an interest in such things you 
mention the discovery of a new method of an^ 
lyzing curves of double curvature. Men who 
talk only of trifles will rarely be popular with 
women past twenty-five. 

Talk to a mother about her children. Women 
are never tired of hearing of themselves and their 
children. 

If you go to a house where there are children, 
ymi should take especial caxe to conciliate their 
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good will by a little manly tete-a-tete, otherwise 
you nusy get a ball against your shins, or be 
tumbled from a three-legged chair. 

To be able to converse with women, you must 
study their vocabulary. > You would make« great 
mistake m interpreting never, forever, as they 
are explained in Johnson. 

Do not be for ever telling a woman that riie is 
handsome, witty, etc. She knows that a vast 
deal better than you do. 

Do not allow your love for one woman to pre- 
vent your paying attention to others. The ob- 
ject of your love is the only one who ought to 
perceive it 

A little pride, which reminds you what is due 
to yourself, and a little good nature, which sug- 
gests what is due to others, are the prerequisites 
for the moral constitution of a man of the 
world. 

Too much vivacity and too much inertness are 
both fatal to politeness. ^ \5Ei^ feroiKi ^^ «x5i 
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hurried too far, by the latter we are kept too 
much back. 

Nil admirarir the precept of stoicism, is thf 
|n:ecept for conduct among gentlemen. All ex- 
citement must be studiously avoided. . When 
you are with ladies, the ease if different Among 
them, wonder, astonishment, ecstacy, and enthu- 
siasm, are necessary in order to be believed. 

Never dispute in the presence of other persons. 
If a man states an opinion which you cannot 
adopt, say nothing. If he states a fact which is 
of little importance, you may carelessly assent 
When you differ, let it be indirectly ; rather a 
want of assent than actual dissent. 

If you wish to jnquire about anything, do not 
do it by asking a question; but introduce the 
subject, and give the person an opportunity of 
saying as much as he finds it agreeable to impart 
Do not even say, •*How is your brother to^ayl*' 
but " I hope your brother is quite well." 
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It is a point of courtly etiquette which is ob- 
served rigorously by every one who draws nigh, 
that a question must never be put to a king. 

Never ask a question about tlie price of a 
thing. This horrible error is often committed by 
a nouveau riche. 

If you have accepted an invitation to a party, 
never fail to keep your promise. It is crUel to 
the lady of the house to accept, and then send 
an apology at the last moment Especially do 
not break your word on account of bad weather. 
You may be certain that many others will, and 
the inviter will be mortified by the nan-^*- " 
her oiiARtiL A ni'— '- 
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ci-devant, soi-disant, en masse, cotdeur de rase, 
etc. Do not salute your acquaintances with bon 
jour, nor reply to every proposition, volontiers. 

In speaking of French cities and towns, it is a 
mark of refinement in education to pronounce 
them rigidly according to English rules of speech. 
Mr. FoX) the best French scholar, and one of the 
best-bred men in Engla^nd, always sounded the x 
in Bourdeaux, and the 8 in Calais, and on all 
occasions pronounced such names just as they are 
written. 

In society, avoid having those peculiar prefer- 
ences for some subjects, which are vulgarly de- 
nominated ^^ hobby horses^ They make your 
company a bore to all your friends; and some 
kind-hearted creature will take advantage of them 
and trot you, for the amusement of the company. 

When you receive company in your own house, 
you should never be much dressed. This is a 
circumstance of the first importance in good 
breeding. 
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Avoid the use of proverbs in conversation, and 
all sorts of cant phrasep^. . This error is, I believe, 
censured by Lord Chesterfield, and is one of the 
most offensively vulgar things which a person 
can commit We have frequently been aston- 
ished to hear such a slang phrase as '* the whole 
hog," used by persons who haA^ pretensions to very 
superior standing. We would be disposed to 
apply to such an expression a criticism of Dr. 
Johnson's, which rivals it in coarseness : ^ It has 
not enough salt to keep it from stinking, enough 
wit to prevent its being offensive." We do not 
wish to advocate any false refinement^ or to en- 
courage any cockney delicacy : but we may be 
decent without being affected. The stable lan- 
guage and rail humour of Crockett and Downing 
may do very well to amuse one in a morning pa- 
per, but it exhibits little wit and less good sense 
to adopt them in the drawii^-room. This matter 
should be ** refcnrmed altogeiner." 

When you are going into a company^ it ia oC 
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advantage to run over in your mind, beforehand, 
the topics of conversation which you intend to 
bring- up, and to arran^re the manner in which 
you will introduce then). You may qlso refreA 
your general ideas upon the subjects, and run 
through the details of the few very brief and 
sprightly anecdotes which yoa are going to re- 
peat; and also have in readiness one or two bril- 
liant phrases or striking words which you will 
use upon occasion. Farther than this it is dan- 
gerous to make much preparation. If you com- 
mit to memory long speeches with the design of 
delivering them, your conversation will become 
formal, and you will be negligent of the obser- 
vations of your company. It will tend also to 
impair that habit of readiness and quickness 
which it is necessary to cultivate in order to bel 
agreeable. 

You must be verji^areful that you do not re- 
peat the same anecdotes or let off the same good 
things twice to the same person. Richard 
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Sharpe, the " conversationist" as he was called 
in London, kept a regular book of entry, in which 
he recorded where and before whom he -had 
uttered severally his choice sayings. The cele- 
brated Bubb Doddingtdn prepared a manuscript 
book of original faceticB, which he was- accus- 
tomed to read over when he expected any distin- 
guished- company, trusting to an excellent me- 
mory to preserve him irotn iteration. 

A gentleman must not expect to shine in so- 
ciety, even the most frivolous, without a consi- 
derable stock of knowledge. He must be ac- 
quainted with facts rather than principles. He 
needs no very sublime sciences ; but a knowledge 
of biography and literary history, of the fine arts, 
as painting, engraving, music, etc., will be of 
great service to him. 

Few things are more agreeable or more diffi- 
cult, than to relate anecdcgles with entire pro- 
priety. They should be introduced gracefully, 
have fitr connexion with the ^t^^vosoa ^^\sa:C*^ 
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and be in perfect keeping with the company, the 
subject and the tone of the conversation ; they 
should be short, witty and eloquent, and they 
should be new but not far-fetched. 

In rapid and eager discourse, when persons are 
excited and impatient, as at a ball .or in a pro- 
menade, repeat nothing but the spirit and soul of 
a story, leaping over the particulars. There are 
however many places and occasiofis in which you 
may bring out the details with advantage, pte^ 
cisely, but not tediously. When you repeat a 
true story, be always extremely exact Mem, 
Not to forget the point of your story, like most 
narrators. 

When you are telling a flat anecdote by mis- 
take, laugh egregiously, that others may do the 
same : when you repeat a spirited and striking 
bon motf be grave and composed, in order that 
others may not be the same. 

For one who has travelled mudi, to hit the 
proper medium between too much reserve and 
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too much intrusion, on the subject of his adven- 
tures, is not easy. Such a person is expected to 
give amusement by pleasant histories of his trar 
vols, and it is agreeable that he should do so, yet 
with moderation;, he should not reply to every 
remark by a memoir, commencin||^" When I was 
in Japan." 

Rampant witticisms which require one to 
laugh, are apt to grow fatiguing : it is better to 
^ve a sprightly and amusing vein running 
through your conversation, which, betraying no 
effort, allows one to be grave without offence, or 
to smile without pain. 

Punning is now decidedly out of date. It is 
a silly and displeasing thing, 'when -it becomes a 
habit Some, one has called it the wit of fools; 
It is within the reach of the most trifling, and is 
often used by them to puzzle and degrade the 
wise. Whatever mav be its merits, it is now out 
of &shion. 
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In conversation, avoid such phrases as "My 
dear sir or madam." 

It is very difficult for a literary man to pre- 
serve the perfect manners and exact semblance 
of a gentlenaan. He must be able to throw aside 
all the qualitif^hich authorship tends to stamp 
so deeply upon him, and thoroughly to despise the 
cant of the profession. Yet this must be done 
without any affectation. Upon the whole, unless 
he has rare tact, he will* please as much by going 
into company with all the marks of his employ- 
ment upon his manners, than by awkwardly at- 
tempting to throw off his load. One would rather 
see a man with his fingers inked, than to see him 
nervously striving to cover them with a tattered 
kid glove. As to literary ladies, they make up 
their minds to sacrifice all present and personal 
admiration for future and abiding renown. 

It was a favourite maxim of Rivarol, " Do you 
wish to succeed? cite proper names." Rivarol 
is dead in exile, having lefl behind him little pro- 
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perty and less reputiUion. Judging from all ex- 
perience, if we were to frame an extreme maxim, 
it should be, " If you wish to succeed, never cite 
a proper name.'* U will make you agreeable and 
hated. Your conversation will be listened to with, 
interest, and your company shuifilbd wiUi horror. 
You will obtain the reputation of a gossip and a 
scandal-bearer, and you will soon be obliged either 
to purchase a. razor or apply for a passport If 
you are holding a tete-a-tete with a notorious 
Mrs. Candour, then, indeed, your tongue should 
be as sharp and nimble as the forked lightning. 
You must beat her at her own weapons, and con- 
vince her that it would be dangerous to traduce 
your character to others. 

" A man may have virtue, capacity, and good 
conduct," says La Bruydre, " and yet be insup- 
portable ; the air and manner which we neglect, 
as little things, are frequently what the world 
judges. us by, and makes them decide for or 
against us.** 
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In your intercourse with the world, you must 
take persons as they are; and society as you find 
it You must never oppose the one, nor attempt 
to alter the other. Society is -a harlequin stage, 
tkpon which you never appear in your own dress 
nor without a mask. • Keep your real dispositions 
for your fireside, and your real character for your 
private firiend."^ In public, never differ finom any- 
body, nor fix)m anything. The agreeable man is 
one who agrees, * 
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Women, particularly women a little on die^ 
decline, are those who make the reputation of a 
young man. When the lustre of their distinction 
begins to fiide, a slight feeling (^"iess wonted 
leisure, perhaps a little Spite, makes them observe 
attentively those who surround them. Eager to 
gain new admirers, they encourage the first steps 
of a debutant in the carefer of society, and exert 
themselves to fit hun to do honour to their 
patronage. 

A young man, therefore, in entering the world, 
cannot be too attentive to conciliate the good- 
will of women. Their approbation and support 
will serve him instead of a thousand good qua- 
lities. Their judgment dis^xAOA m^ ^Qt^^s^fi.1 
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talent, and even intelligence. " Les hommes font 
les lois : les femmes font lesi reputations." 

The desire of pleasing is, of course, the basis 
of social connexion. Persons who enter society 
with the intention of producing an effect* and of 
being distinguished, however clever they may 
be, are never agreeable. They are always tire- 

I 

some, and often ridiculous. Persons, wlio enter 
life with such pretensions, have no opportunity 
for improving themselves and profiting by expe^ 
rience« They are not in a proper state to observe: 
indeed, they look oqly for the effect which they 
produce, and with that. they are not often grati- 
fied. They thrust themselves into all conversa- 
tions, indulge in continual anecdotes, which are 
varied only by dull disquisitions, listen to othen 
with impatience and heedlessness, and are angry 
that they seem to be attending to themselves. 
Such men go through scenes of pleasure, enjoy- 
ing nothing. They are equally disagreeable to 
themselves and others. Young men should, 
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therefore, content themselves with hemg natural. 
Let them present themselves with a modest 
assurance : let them observe, hear, and examine, 
and before long they will rival their models. 

The conversation of those women who are not 
the most lavishly supplied with penonal beauty, 
will be of the most advantage to the young 
aspirant Such persons have cultivated their 
manners and conversation more than those who 
can rely upon their natural endowments. The 
absence of pride and pretension has improved 
Uieir good nature and their affiibility. They are 
not too much occupied in contemplating their 
own charms, to be indisposed to indulge in gentle 
criticism on others. One acquires from them an 
elegance in one's manners as well as one's ex- 
pressions. Their kindness pardons every error, 
and to instruct or reprove, their acts are so deli- 
cate that the lesson which they give, always 
without offending, is sure to be profitable, though 
it may be often unperceiv«d. 
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Women observe &11 Uie deliciiciea of 
in iDHDners, BJid all the shades of impropriety, 
much belter iIihd men; oot only becauae Ihey 
attend to them earlier and longer, hut because 
their perceptions are more refined than thoee of 
the other nex, who are haSitualiy employed about 
greater thixigA Women divine, rather thim 
arrive at, proper concluaions. 

Tiie whims and caprices of women in society 
Bhould of coune be toleiated by men, who them* 
selves require toleration for greater incoDveoi- 
ences. But this must not be carried txM fiir> 
There are certain limita to empire which, iftbey 
themselves forget, ghould be pointed out to then 
with delicacy and politeness. You should be the 
slave of women, but not of nil their faiieiet. 

Compliment is tlie langue^ of mterootum 
from men to women. But be careful to KTOld 
elaborate and common-place forms of galUat 
speech. Do not strive to make tboee long eulo 
gJes on a woman, which have the regularity •nd 
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nice dependency of a proposition in Euclid, and 
might be fittingly concluded by q. e. d. Do not 
be always undervaluing her rival in a woman's 
presence, nor mistaking a woman's daughter for 
her sister. These antiquated and exploded at- 
tempts denote a person who has learned the world 
more from books than men. 

The quality which a young man should most 
afi^t in intercourse with gentlemen, is a decent 
modesty: but he must avoid all bashfulness or 
timidity. His flights must not go too far; but, 
80 far as they go, let them be marked by perfect 
assurance. 

Among persons who are much your seniors 
behave with the most respectfhl deference. As 
they find themselves sliding out of importance 
they may be easily conciliated by a little respect. 

By fiur the most important thing to be attended 
to, is ease of manner. Grace may be added 
afterwards, or be omitted altogether: it is of 
much less moment than is comxDicn:^:^ Xs^^-s^^. 
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Perfect propriety and entire ease are sofficient 
qualifications for standing in society, and abun- 
dant prerequisites for distinction. 

There is the most delicate shade of differeDce 
between civility and intrusiveness, fiunilianty 
and common-place, pleasantry and sharpness, the 
' natural and the rude, gaiety and carelessness; 
hence the inconveniences of society, and the 
errors of its members. To define well in conduct 
these distinctions, is the great art of a man of 
the world. It is ea^y to know what to do ; the 
difficulty is to know what to avoid. 

Long usage — a sort of moral magnetism, a 
tact acquired by frequent and long associating 
with others-^ alone give those qualities which 
keep one always from error, and entitle him to 
the name of a thorough gentleman. 

A young man upon first entering into society 
should select those persons who are most cele* 
brated for the propriety and elegance of their 
manners. He should {ce(\uetit their company 
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and imitate their conduct There is a disposition 
inherent in all, which has been noticed by Horace 
and by Dr. Johnson, to imitate faults, because 
they are more readily observed and more easily 
followed. There are, also, many foibles of man- 
ner and many refinements of affectation, which 
sit agreeably upon one man, which if adopted by 
another would become unpleasant There are 
even some excellences of deportment which 
would not suit another whose character is differ- 
ent For successful imitation in anything, good 
sense is indispensable. It is requisite correctly 
to appreciate the natural differences between 
your model and yourself, and to introduce such 
modifications in the copy as may be consistent 
with them. 

Let not any man imagine, that he shall easily 
acquire those qualities which will constitute him 
a gentleman. It is necessary not only to exert 
the highest degree of art, but to attain also that 
higher accomplishment of conce^m^ ^sX^ '\>br. 
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serene and elevated dignity which mark that 
character, are the result of untiring and arduous 
effort. After the sculpture has attained the 
shape of propriety, it remains to smooth off all 
the marks of the chisel. " A gentleman," says 
a celehrated French author, "is one who has 
reflected deeply upon all the obligations which 
belong to his station, and who has applied him- 
self ardently to fulfil them with grace." 

Polite without importunity, gallant without 
being offensive, attentive to the comfort of all ; 
employing a well-regulated kindness, witty at 
the proper times, discreet, indulgent, generous, 
he exercises, in his sphere, a high degree of 
moral authority ; he it is, and he alone, that one 
should imitate. 
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The hour of dinner has heen pronounced hy 
Dr. Johnson, to be, m civilized life, the most im- 
portant hour of the twenty-four. The etiquette 
of the dinner-table has a prominence commensu- 
rate with the dignity of the ceremony. Like the 
historian of Peter Bell, we commence at the 
commencement, and thence proceed to the mo- 
ment when you take leave officially, or vanish 
unseen. 

In order to dine, the first requisite is — to be 
invited. The length of time which the invitation 
precedes the dinner is always proportioned to the 
gi'andeur of the occasion, and varies from two 
days to two weeks. To an invitation received 
less than two days in advanQe^ ^q\Si ^'^Vsai&\&r 
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tie by replying in the neg^ative, for as it was 
probably sent as socm as the preparations of the 
host commenced, you may be sure that there will 
be little on the table fit to eat Those abomina- 
tions, y'clept ^ plain family dinners," eschew like 
the plague. 

You reply to a note of invitation immediately, 
and in the most direct and unequivocal terms. 
If you accept, you arrive at the house rigorously 
at the hour specified. It is equally inconvenient 
to be too late and to be too early. If you fidl 
into the latter error, you find every thing in dis- 
order ; the master of the house is in his dressing- 
room, changing his waistcoat ; the lady is still in 
the pantry ; the fire not yet lighted in the parlour. 
If by accident or thoughtlessness you arrive too 
soon, you may pretend that you called to inquire 
the exact hour at which they dine, having mis- 
laid the note, and then retire to walk for an 
appetite. If you are too late, the evil is still 
greater, and indeed almost without a remedy. 
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Your delay spoils the dinner and destroys the 
appetite and temper of the guests; and you 
yourself are so much embarrassed at the incon- 
venience you have occasioned, that you commit 
a thousand errors at table. If you do not reach 
the house until dinner is served, you had better 
retire to a restaurateur's, and thence send an 
apology, and not interrupt the harmony of the 
courses by awkward excuses and cold accept- 
ances. 

Invitations to men are issued in the name of 
the master of the house, even if it is intended 
that the mistress of the house shall be at the 
table. 

The fashion of dining inordinately late in this 
country is foolii^. It is borrowed from Elngland 
without any regard to the difference in circum- 
stances between the two nations. In London, 
the whole system of daily duties is much later. 
The &ct of parliament's sitting during the 
evening and not in the mornings tj&tw^Xx^^^^&KM^ 
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the active part of the day to a much more ad- 
vanced hour. When persons rise at ten or two 
o'clock, it is not to be expected that they riionld 
dine till eight or twelve in the evening. There 
is nothing of this sort in France. There they 
dine at three, or earlier. We have known some 
fiishionable dinners in different cities in this 
country at so late an hour as eight or nine 
o'clock. This is absurd, where the persons have 
all breakfasted at eight in the morning. From 
four o'clock till five varies the proper hour for a 
dinner party here. 

When the guests have all entered, and been 
presented to one another, if any delay occurs, the 
conversation should be of the lightest and least 
exciting kind; mere common-places about the 
weather and late arrivals. You should not 
amuse the company by animated relations of one 
person who has just cut his throat from ear to 
ear, or of another who, the evening before, was 
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choked by a tough beef-steak, and was buried that 
morning. 

When dinner is announced, the ihviter rises 
and requests all to walk to the dining-room. He 
then leads the way, that they may not be at a 
loss to know whither they should proceed. Each 
gentleman offers his arm to a lady, and they fol- 
low in solemn order. 

The great distinction now becomes evident 
between the^ host and the guests, which distinc- 
tion it is the^ chief effort of good breeding ,to 
remove. To perform faultlessly the honours of 
the table, is one of the most difficult things in 
society: it might indeed be asserted without much 
fear of contradiction, that no man has as yet ever 
reached exact propriety in his office as host, has 
hit the mean between exerting himself too much 
and too little. His great business is to put 
every one entirely at his ease, to gratify all his 
desires, and make him, in a word, absolutely 
contented with men and things. To ^<!.t:,Q\fiz^>Ss^ 
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this, he must have th» geaius of tact to perceiYe, 
and the genius or finesse to execute ; ease and 
frankness of manner ; a knowledge of the work! 
that nothing can surprise ; a calmness of temper 
that nothing can disturh, and a kindneaa of dis- 
position that can never be exhausted. When 
he receives others, he must be content to ferget 
himself; he must relinquish all desire to shine, 
and even all attempts to please his guests by 
conversation, and rather, do all in his power to 
let them please one another. He behaves to 
them without agitation, without affectation; he 
pays attention without an air of protection ; he 
encourages the timid, draws out the silent, and 
directs conversation without sustaining it him- 
self. He who does not do all this, is wanting 
in his duty as host ; he who does, is more than 
mortal. 

In order that a dinner may be conducted with 
perfect propriety, so far as respects the duty of 
the entertainer, it is necessary that the attend- 
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ants should be numerous and practised. When 
the offer of a dish is made by a servant, speakinjj^ 
in a low tone behind your chair, you feel more 
ease and freedom in accepting oi' declining, than 
wheh it comes in a loud voice from the head of 
the table, ki the^great houses abroad, a servant 
is assigned to every guest ; and Mr. Ude actually 
left the kitchen of one English nobleman, because 
he could not have a servant for every dish. 
Where there are enough attendants, and they 
understand their business thoroughly, the enter- - 
tainer should entrust to them the entire care of 
his guests ; indeed, in France, the master of the 
house commonly sits at the side of the table, and 
mingles in the scene exactly on the footing of 
the rest of the company. The effect of this is 
delightful ; every one feels himself more at his 
ease, than if he were entertaining company at 
his own house ; and that stifihess and restraint is 
utterly banished, which, in this country, — spring- 
ing from the consciousness o? «. Q;«t\3aiai ^^Set^sfi^ 
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meats are placed upon the table. In Europe, a 
dish, after having been placed upon the table fix 
approval, is removed by the servants, and carved 
at a sideboard, and afterwards offered to each in 
succession. This is a most convenient custom, 
but cannot be practised in this country. Carving 
becomes, in consequence, an indispensable branch 
of a gentleman*s education. You should no more 
think of going to a dinner without a practical 
knowledge of this art, than you should think of 
going without your coat The master of the 
house selects the various side-dishes in the order 
in which they are to be cut, and invites some 
particular person to perform the office. It is ex- 
cessively awkward to be obliged to decline, yet 
it is a thing too often occurring. When you 
carve, you should retain your seat. 

If dishes are to be carved by the servants, 
they ought always to be placed, first, in their 
proper positions upon the table, and after that, 
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removed. A dish standing, all the time, upon a 
side-table, has a tavern look. 

When the master of the house carves a disb, 
he should not ask his guests whether they will 
allow him to help them, but should supply a plate 
in silence aj^d give it to a servant ; the servant 
will offer it to such guests as are ,not helped to 
something else. , 

If a dish should be on tlie table, as to the 
parts of which there is apt to prevail a ^Seret^ce 
of taste, it is proper that each guest should have 
the choice laid before him. If there were a piece 
of roast-beef, for exapiple, many epicures would 
be seriously incommoded if part of the tender- 
loin were sflint U> them, as they would prefer the 
upper-sidnm account of its superior flavour. If 
your servants are not aware of these distinctions, 
you should, in giving tliera a plate, tell them to 
ask the persons to whom tliey ofier it, whether 
they will have that particular part. If you are 
obliged to put the question yo\ii^e\^^ ^"c^ \nrJv. "^s^ 
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each one if he prefers this or that part, hut sim* 
ply, if he has any preference as to parts ; if he 
replies negatively, do not repeat the question, 
nor insist on his having a preference. 

If a plate he sent to you, at dinner, hy the 
master or mistress of the house, ^ you should 
always take it, without offering it to all your 
neighbours as was in older times considered 
necessary. The spirit of antique manners con- 
sisted in^ exhibiting an attention to ceremony; 
the spirit of modem manners consists in avoid- 
ing all possible appearance of form. The old 
custom of deferring punctiliously to others v^as 
awkward and inconvenient For, the person, in 
favour of whom the courtesy was shown, shocked 
at the idea of being exceeded in politeness, of 
course declined it, and a plate was thus often 
kept vibrating between two bowing mandarins, 
till its contents were cold, and the victims of 
ceremony were deprived of their dinner. In a 
case like this, to reverse \]i[ve d^ci&ion which the 
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host has made as to the relative standing of his 
guests, is but a poor compliment to him, as it 
seems tb reprove his choice, and may, besides, 
materially mterfere with his arrangements by 
rendering uhhelped a person whom he supposes' 
attended to. 

When you are helped to anything at a dinner 
table, do not wait, with your plate untouched, 
until others have begun to eat This stiff-piece 
of mannerism is /oflen occurring in the country, 
and indeed among all persons who are not 
thoroughly bred. As soon as your plate is 
placed before you, you should take up your 
knife and arrange the table furniture around 
you, if you do not actually eat 

As to the instruments by which the operation 
of dining is conducted, it is a matter of much \ 
consequence that entire propriety should be ob- 
lierved as to their use. We have said nothing 
about the use of silver forks, because we do not 
write for savages; and vjVieTe,^xQ;«^>iAx\^«x»ssa% 
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savages, shall we find any who at ptresent eat 
with other than a French fork ? There are, it 
is true, occasionally to be found some ancients, 
gentlemen of the old school, as it is termed, who 
persist in preferring steel, and who will insist 
on calling for a steel fork if there is none on the 
table. They consider the modern custom an 
affectation, and deem that all affectation should 
be avoided. They tread upon the pride of Plato, 
with more pride. There is often afiectation in 
shunning affectation. It' is better in things not 
material to submit to the established habits, 
especially when, as in the present case, the 
balance of convenience is decidedly on the part 
of fashion. The ordinary custom among well- 
bred persons, is as follows: — soup is taken with 
a spoon. Some foolish fashionables employ a 
fork ! They might as well make use of a broom- 
stick. The fish which follows is eaten with a 
fork, a knife not being used at all. The fork is 
held in the right hand, and a piece (^ bread 
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in the left. For any dish in which cutting i 
not indispensable, the same arrangement is cor 
rect. When you have upon your plate, before 
the dessert, anything partially liquid, or any 
sauces, you must not take them up with a knife, 
but with a piece of bread, which is' to be satu- 
rated with the juices, and then lifted to the 
mouth. If such an article forms part of the 
dessert, you should eat it with a spoon. In 
carving, steel instruments alone are employed. 
For fowls a peculiar knife is used, having the 
blade short and the handle very long. For fish 
a broad and pierced silver blade is used. 

There are an immensity of petty usages at 
the dinner table, such as those mentioned in the 
story of the Abbe Delille and the Abbe Cosson 
in the Introduction to this volume, which it 
would be trifling and tedious to enumerate here, 
and which will be learned by an observing man 
after assisting at two or three dinners. 

Bread is not used at d\ifliex-\fw!C\«i^V^ tm?^ 
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rolls instead ; and when the company enters the 
room, a roll is found placed within each napkin. 
Water is commonly placed upon the table in 
decanters, to accommodate both servants and 
guests. A small decanter of water should be 
placed before each ; and not merely at the cor- 
ners, which would defeat the purpose of the 
arrangement When the servants have retiredf 
and the fruit is placed upon the table, a pitcher 
with tumblers should be set upon a stand in the 
centre. Servants, by the Way, should always 
offer bread, water, &.C., at the left-hand, so that 
the right'hand of the individual may easily 
reach it 

You should never ask a gentleman or lady at 
the table to help yon to anything, but always 
apply to the servants. 

Your first duty at the table is to attend to 
the wants of the lady who sits next to you ; the 
second, to attend to your own. In performing 
the first, you should take care that the lady has 
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all that she wishesr yet without, appearing t 
direct your attention too much to her plate, fo\ 
nothing is more ill-brpd than to watch a person 
eating. If the lady be something of a gour- 
mande, and in over-zealous pursuit of the aroma 
of the . wing of a pigeon, should raise an un- 
manageable portion to her mouth, you should 
cease all conversation with her, and look stead- 
&stly into the opposite part of the room. 

At dinner, avoid taking upon your plate too 
loany things at once. One variety of meat and 
one kind of vegetable is the maximum. When 
you tak0 another sort of meat, or any dish not 
properly a vegetable, you always change your 
plate. 

Some persons, in helping their guests, or re- 
commending dishes to their taste, preface every 
such action with an eulog[y on its merits, and 
draw every bottle of wine with an account of its 
virtues. Others, running into the contrary ex- 
treme, regret or fear that each dish is not evu:.^ 
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as it should be; that the conk, etc., etc. Both 
of these habits are grievous errors. You should 
leave it to your guests alone to approve, or' suffer 
on^ of your intimate friends who is present, to 
vaunt your wine. When you draw a bottle, 
merely state its age and brand, and of what 
particular vintage it is. 

Do not insist upon your guests partaking of 
particular dishes, never ask persons more than 
once, and never put anything by force upon 
their plates. It is extremely ill-bred, though 
extremely common, to press one to eat of any- 
thing. You should do all that you can to make 
your guests feel themselves at home, which they 
never can do while you are so constantly forcing 
upon their minds the recollection of the differ- 
ence between yourself and them. You should 
never send away your own plate until all your 
guests have finished. 

Before the cloth is removed, you do not drink 
wine unless with anotlier. If you are asked to 
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take wine, it is uncivil to refuse. When you 
drink with another, you catch the person's eye 
and bow with politeness. It is not necessary to 
say * any:thing, but smile with an air of great 
kindness. 

Some one who sits near the lady of the house, 
should, immediately upon the removal of the 
soup; request the honour of drinking wine with 
herj which movement is the signal for all the 
others. If this is not done, the master of the 
house should select some lady. He never asks 
gentlemen, but they ask him ; this is a refined 
custom, attended to in the best company. 

If you have drunk with every one a), the table, 
and wish more wine, you must wait till the cloth 
is removed. The decanter is then sent round 
firom the head of the table, each person fills his 
glass, and all the company drinks the health of 
all the company. It is enough if you bow to the 
master and mistress of the house, and to your 
opposite neighbour. After this ttve VeAvea t^Sxt^^i, 
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Some one rises to open the door for them, and 
they go into the parlour, the gentlemen remain- 
ing to drink more wine. 

After the ladies have retired, the service of 
the decanters is done. The host draws the 
hottles which have been standing in a wine 
cooler since the commencement of the dinner. 
The bottle goes down the left side and up the 
right, and the same bottle never passes twice. 
If you do not drink, always pass the bottle to 
your neighbour. 

At dinner, never call for^ale or porter; it is 
coarse, and injures the taste for wine. 

It was formerly the custom to drink porter 
with cheese. One of the few real improvements 
introduced by the ** Napoleon of the realms of 
fashion/' was to banish this tavern liquor and 
substitute port. The dictum of Brummel was 
tlms enunciated : ** A gentleman never malts^ he 
jKyrts.^^ 

A gentleman should always express his pr»- 
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ference for some one sort of winje over others ; 
because, as there is always a natural p^ference 
for one kind, if you say that you are indifferent, 
you show that you are not accustomed to drink 
wines. Your preference should not of course 
be guided by your real disposition ; if you are 
afflicted by nature with a, partiality for port, you 
should never think of indulging it except in 
your closet, with your chamber-door locked. 
The only index of choice is fashion; — either 
permanent fashion (if the phrase may be used), 
or some temporary fashion created by the custom 
of any ^dividual who happens to rule for a 
season in society. Port was drunk by our an- 
cestors, but George the Fourth, upon his acces- 
sion to the regency, announced his royal prefer- 
ence for sherry. It has since been fashionable 
to like sherry. This is what we call a perma- 
nent fiishion. # 

Champagne Wine is drunk after the remov^ 
of the first clotli ; that is to say^ bol^^^XL >5c^<^ 
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meats and the dessert. One servant goes round 
and places before eaci) guest a proper-shaped 
glass ; another follows and fills them, and they 
are immediately drank. Sometimes this is done 
twice in succession. The bottle does^ not again 
make its appearance, and it would excite a stare 
to ask at a later period for a glass of champagne 
wine 

If you should happen to be blessed with those 
lovely nuisances, children, and should be enter- 
taining company, never allow them to be brought 
in after dinner, unless they are particularly asked 
for, and even then it is better to say they are at 
school. Some persons, with the intention of 
paying their court to the father, express great 
desire to see the sons; but they should have 
some mercy upon the rest of the party, particu- 
larly as they know that they themselves would 
be the most disturbed of all, if their urgent 
entreaty was granted. 

iVever at any time, whether at a formal or a 
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familiar dinner party, commit the impropriety of 
talking to a servant : nor ever address any remark 
about one of them to one of the party. Nothing 
can be more ill-b^ed. You merely ask for whal; 
you want in a grave and civil tone, and wait 
with patience till your order is obeyed^ 

It is a piece of refined coarseness tb employ 
the fingers instead of the fork to efiect certain 
operations at the dinner table, and on some other 
similar occasions. To know how and when to 
follow the fashion of Eden, and when that of 
more civilized life, is one of the many points 
which distinguish a gentleman from one not a 
gentleman ; or rather, in this case, which shows 
the difierence between a man of the world, and 
one who has not '* the tune of the time.''* Car- 
dinal Richelieu detected an adventurer who 
passed himself ofi* for a nobleman, by his help- 
ing himself to olives with a fork. He might 

* SbakspeaiQ. 
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have applied the test to a vast many other 
things. Yet, on the other hand, a gentleman 
would lose his reputation, if he were to take li^ 
a piece of sugar with his fingers and not with 
thfe sugar-tongs. 

It is of course needless to say that your own 
knife should never he brought near to the butter, 
or salt, or to a dish of any kind. If, however, a 
gentleman should send his plate for anything 
near you, and a knife cannot be obtained imme- 
diately, you may skilfully avoid all censure by 
using his knife to procure it 

When you send your plate for anything, you 
leave your knife and fork upon it, crossed. 
When you have done, you lay both in parallel 
lines on one side. A reader who occupies hun- 
self about greater matters, may sit^ile at this 
precept It may, indeed, be very absurd, yet 
such is the tjrranny of custom, that if you were 
to cross your knife and fork when you have 
iiniehed, the most leasoM^Aft ^sA %\.TOTk!^\sficBdai 
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man at the table could not help setting you 
down, in his own mind, as a low-bred person. 
Magis seqttor quam probo. 

If a lenx)n-pudding, or a cocoa-nut pudding, is 
among the articles of the dessert, the person who 
distributes it, should be careful not to be seduced, ^ 
by its formal resemblance to a pie, into the error 
of cutting it with a knife. It once occurred to 
me to be present in a small oompany of gentle- 
men, where the claims of a certain woman to be 
thoroughly bred became the subject of a some- 
what protracted controversy. The decision was 
for some time doubtful, but was finally decided, 
by acclamation, in favour of her pretensions, in 
consequence of some one having observed that 
she had cut a lemon-pudding, at dinner, with a 
spoon. 

After the table-cloths have all been removed, 
finger-glasses, filled with cold water, and having 
fresh lemon-leaves, or something of the sort, in 
them, are placed upon the table. XQi<\ ^v^ ^^^scst 
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fingfers in them, moisten your lips, and dry them 
upon your napkin. 

The fruit, &c. then follows, and white doilies 
are distributed to each person. If there is firesh 
fruit on the table, as apples, peaches, pears, d&c, 
silver-bladed knives roust be placed by each plate; 
a steel blade becomes discoloured by the juices 
in a very offensive manner. Nevertheless, for 
cutting oranges, stf el must be used. 

If the conversation should turn upon the merits 
of different dishes, which it probably will if the 
party is- composed entirely of men, be careful that 
you do not praise any dish which is not on the 
table. 

If there is a clergyman at the table, the guests, 
if they are well-bred men, will be extremely 
cautious that they do not utter any remark, or 
express any opinion which will be offensive to 
him. If any, from native rudeness, or the pre- 
sent effects of wine, should so far forget them- 
selvea as to commit this impropriety, the master 
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of the hoi^ie should immediately divert the con- 
versation into some other channel. Should any 
one persist in discussing^ irreligious subjects, the 
entertainer is to deem the clergyman as under 
his protection, and ought promptly and decisively, 
but with the utmost courtesy, to say to the 
speaker^ that he makes it a rule never to allow 
such topics to be introduced at his table. The 
late very distinguished Mr. Gouvei'rieur^Morris, 
whp was undetstood to be skeptical in his opinions, 
was once entertaining dinner company, among 
whom. was a clergyman. One of the guests, 
with more zeal than consideration, broke out into 
a tirade against priestcraft, thinking that he 
should thereby gratify his host, — particularly as 
that point was no unfrequent subject of Mr. Mor- 
ris's own conversation. Mr. Morris very calmly 
leaned over the table, and informed the astonished 
omtoT that he never permitted such sentiments to 
be uttered in his house, and that he must there- 
fiire beg that the argument 'wo\]\'\\»x^\!BS55iv^'^^ 
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On the strength of this reproof, it was the next 
day reported, of course without any foundation 
in truth, that Mr. Morris had hecome a methodist, 
and his supposed * conversion' was the suhject of 
much surprise. The promulgators of this opir 
nion remembered that Mr. Morris was once a 
skeptic, but they finrgot that he was always a gen- 
tleman. 

If irreligious conversation should be persisted 
in, the clergyman, if he is a well-bred man, or a 
man of common sense, will not undertake, him- 
self, to reprove the speakers, but, if he thinks 
that to listen to such remarks would compromit 
his character, he should rise and leave the room, 
yet with an appearance of entire good humour. 
He will only take care how he again trusts him- 
self in such company. 

If you are relating, in the presence of a cler- 
gyman, an anecdote to which you cannot do jus- 
tice without introducing an oath, you should not 
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fail, upon finishing it, to turn round and beg his 
pardon. 

As there are many very well-bred men, who, 
from habit acquired early, perhaps While they 
were )&t college, find it necessary to their comfort 
to smoke a cigar after dinner, a plate having a 
few cigars, and some bits of twisted paper on it, 
should be placed upon the table together with a 
candle. If only one person chooses to smoke, the 
master of the house should by all means accom- 
pany him, if he can do so without any great in- 
convenience. If several take cigars, this is not 
sp necessary. 

At an ordinary four o'clock dinner in winter, it 
is better that the company, on entering the room, 
should find the shutters closed and candles on the 
table. 

If yqu are dining ih company with high-bred 
people, and there is any article of food on the 
table, which you know to be very expensive, you . ^ 
• ^oold not treat it as such, but affect to ^t^wKwfe 
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that 8(iich a thing is quite common at that table, 
and help yourself and others with entire freedom. 
You may prefer to decline it altogether if you 
choose, but if you use it, indicate by your air that 
you think it a common dish. Avoid, also, that 
most vulgar habit which prevails among half-bred 
country people, of abstaining from taking the last 
piece on a dish. It amounts almost tp an insult 
toward your host, to do any thing which shows 
that you fear that the vacancy cannot be supplied 
and that there is likely to be a scarcity. Rather 
go out of your way, and make a point of taking 
the last piece, than do any tiling which indicates 
that you hold such an opinion. 

A dinner — we allude to dinner-parties — in 
this country, is generally despatched with too 
much hurry. We do not mean, that persons 
commonly eat too fast, but that the courses suc- 
ceed one another too precipitately. Dinner is 
the last operation of the day, and there is no sub> 
sequent business which demands haste. It is 
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usually intended, especially when there are no 
ladies, to sit at the table till nine, ten, or eleven 
oVlock, and it is more agreeable that the eating 
should be prolonged thfough a considerable por- 
tion of the entire time. The conveniences of di- 
gestion also require more deliberation, and it 
would therefore not be unpleasant if an interval 
of a quarter of an hour or half an hour were 
allowed to intervene between the meats and the 
dessert. 

The chief matter of consideration at the din- 
ner table, as indeed everywhere else in the life 
of a gentleman, is to be perfectly composed and 
at his ease. He speaks deliberately, he performs 
the most important act of the day as if he were 
perfbrmuig the most ordinary. Yet there is no 
appearance of trifling or want of gravity in his 
manner ; he maintains the dignity which is be- 
coming on so vital an occasion. He performs 
all the ceremonies, yet in the style of one who 
per&rms no ceremony al a.\\. "tta ^q«& ^tora^i^gjx 
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all the complicated duties of the scene, as i 
were " to the manner born." 

Some persona, who cannot dmw the nice 
tinction between too much and too little, desi 
to be particularly respectable, Inake a. poin 
appearing unconcerned and quite indifibren 
enjoyment at dinner. Such cooduct not i 
exhibits a want of sense and a profane le' 
but is in the highest degree rude to your (^1i| 
host. He baa taken a great deal of tronbl 
give you pleasure, and it is yonr buaineaa tt 
or at least to appear, pleased. It is one tt 
indeed, to stare and wonder, and to ask for all 
<le]icBcie3 on the table in the style of a pe 
who has lived all his life behind a counter, b 
is quite another to throw into your maimei 
spirit and gratified air of a man who is indeet 
unused to such matters, but who yet esteems t 
at their full value. 

When the Duke of Wellington was at P 
flscoijj/nander of the allied Mnnes,^e ■was ini 
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to dine/ with Cambaceres, one of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen and gourmands of the time 
of Napoleon. In the course of the dinner, his 
host having helped him to some particularly re- 
cherche dish, expressed a hope that he found it 
agreeable. " Very good," said the hero of Wa- 
terloo, who was probably speculating upon what 
he would have done if Blucher had not come up : 
•• Very good ; but I really do not care what I 
eat" "Good God!" exclaimed Cambaceres, — 
as he started back and dropped his fork, quite 
*• frighted from his propriety," — ^** Don't care what 
you^at! What did you come here for, then?" 

At a "ladies' dinner," that is, a dinner at 
which any women are present, the men, after 
drinking as much wine as they please, join the 
women in the drawing-room, when they take cof- 
fee. The master of the house rises first from the 
table, but goes last out of the room. If the com- 
pany is composed entirely of men, coffee is 
brought into the dining-ioom "Vpj ^ ^aKts^sX-^Xsos^ 
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not until a good deal of wine lias been drunk: it 
is brought without an order being given by the 
master of the house. After the cofiee is desh 
patched, all the guests take leave. This custom 
may perhaps be of oriental origm, for in Asia the 
signal for a company to retire or an audience to 
cease, is the offering of coffee. Part of the ad- 
vantage of the custom, however, among occi- 
dentals, is tiiat it corrects the effects of the wine,' 
and puts the company into a proper condition fer 
finding their way home. For this end, caSee 
handed at such time should be extremely strong. 
If you intend afterwards to join the ladies in the 
parlour, be very careful not to take too much 
wine, lest you behave as Jemmy Boswell did at 
the Duchess of Gordon's, viz., volunteer in sing- 
ing a song of your own composition twenty-finur 
times in instant succession. 

We conclude this chapter by one word of im- 
portant counsel to the host : — ^Never make an 
apology. 
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Intitations to a dance are issued from seven 
to ten days in advance of the evening on which 
it is to take place. A notice pf some length is 
necessary in order to allow the men time to clear 
aviray engagements, and the women opportunity 
to prepare the artillery of their toilet, and have 
something to talk ahout ; a longer period would 
be in bad taste. 

No one now sends a note of interrogation to a 
dance; cards are universally employed. The 
form of an invitation to a tea-party differs from 
that to a dance, in respect that the one specifies 
that you are invited to tea, the other does not, but 
merely requests the honour of your company on 
such an evening, and perha^ \)a.\s\!^% n^^ \)Ksca^ 



eight or nine o'clock: you are thus enablei 
ascertain from the form of ilie request, whe 
there will be dancing or not, and to maka ; 
preparations accordingly. This diatinction in 
wording of the cards is of great convenifflice, 
ought to be strictly observed ; some ladies 1: 
ever choose to violate it, &r what reastai I k 
not. 

The advantage of luniting the issae of e 
to a week in advance of the appointed eve 
is that yoa are thus enabled to avoid the L 
duction of a numeral date, the a^teamnci 
which in any of the commaDicatioce <^ am 
gives a mercantile air to it, which is might 
fensive. To be sure, you may avoid this, v 
the period ia longer, by designatmg the inte 
evening, as such an evenbg of next week : 
the form is unusual. I have seen cards by n 
persons were invited to a dance and the day 
by the appalling phrase " Monday the 10th in 
one felt tempted to take up a foolscap aheei 
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reply, " Madam, yours of the Ist inst duly came 
to hand, &c." 

Cards are, of course, issued in the name of the 
mistress of the house, and to her the answers are 
returned. 

Of a fiunily containing* sons and daughters, one 
card is to he sent to the master and mistress, one 
to the ^ughters, and a third to the sons. If any 
guest is staying with the family invited, a distinct 
card must be sent These are all enclosed in an 
envelope, unsealed, and directed, on the outside, 
to the mistress of the house. Answers should 
be sent in the course of the next day or the day 
fi>llowing. If you are going to decline an invi- 
tation, to send a reply immediately would indi- 
cate, pretty decidedly, that you wanted to have 
nothing to do with the matter, and might give 
ySSsnce, 
If a family thus invited by several cards is on 
trms of very &miliar intercourse with their in- 
ter, one note of reply iml^ Vi^ wiS^'iivw^^^st ^^^ 
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whole ; if on terms of ceremonious intercoan 

, or if the inviter is known to be attentive to cei 

]^ mony, there should be as many distinct notes 

'*■ I*. . reply as there are distinct cards of invitation. 

.\ ordinary cases the safest way is to send one a 

I swer for the women and one for the men. Th 

] must all be enclosed in ** one fold." 

■ • ■■ 

■ '" A person intending to give a dance will oft 

.^ give a verbal invitation, or desire one of h 

friends to do so, to a youilg man, whom she do 
[ V not know, and the ladies of whose family s 

does not visit Such an invitation must on 
i ; account be declined ; if a woman goes out of l 

way to be civil to you, the very least you can 
' - ' is to accept the civility. The person, so inviti 

should leave a card at the house of the lady, I 
fore the dance takes place. 

According to the hours now in fashion, hei 
ten o'clock is quite early enough to render yoi 
self at a dance. You will even then find ma 
coming after you. As a youtvg man, howev( 
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on his first entrance into society, should resolyd 
to throw himself into the most trying circum* 
stances/ at once, he had better make a point of 
going to dances .early, that is, between hal&past 
eight and nine o'clock, when there will be but 
few persons in the rooms. He should enter alone, 
and present himself to the mistress of the house 
with ease and calmness ; not carrying a hat in 
his hand for the first winter^ as he would feel em- 
barrassed subsequently if he were to leave it ac- 
cidentally behind him. Indeed, no man should 
suffer hin^se^f to carry a hat, until he feels tho- 
roughly at ease without it 

If the house is sufficiently large, the company 
should be received in one room and dance in 
others, the fi)rmer having the carpet down. If, 
when you enter the reception room, you find that 
there is none of the company present with whom 
you are acquainted, you would look msch like a 
zany if you lyalk about in silence, staring at the 
pictures ; therefore, request the xswv^xx^'sa <^ *^s>fc 
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house to present you to any lady present whom 
she \ pleases, and you should make a point of danc- 
ing with that lady before the close of the 
evening. 

Draw on your gloves — white or yellow — ^in the 
dressing-room, and do not be for one moment with 
them of^ in the dancing rooms. At supper take 
them off; nothing is more preposterous than to 
eat in gloves. 

No man who values his own respectability or 
the feelings of others, wi(l ever enter a ball-room 
without (laving pumps on. Those persons who 
dance in boots, — and many fools of fashion do it 
—degrade themselves and insult society by vio- 
lating a custom which has been so reasonably 
established and so generally observed. These 
cavaliers should know that notoriety is not the 
attribute of a gentleman. Women owe it to their 
own dignity to correct this abuse; it would 
speedily cease if they were to make it a rule to 
decline every invitation to dance with a person 
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wearing boots ; and allow the rule and the reason 
to be known. 

The daughters of 'the woman by whom the 
dance is given, should not, themselves, dance at 
all, unless there is some stranger of distinction 
present, or some one to whom it is desirable that 
a peculiar compliment shall be paid. In such a 
case, they may send word to the persons thus 
selected. If one of them does dance with an 
ordinary guest, no one has a right to be offend- 
ed if she should subsequently decline to dance 
with him. For any of the members, either sons 
or daughters, of the family at whose house the 
ball is given, to dance frequently or constantly, 
denotes decided ill-breeding : the women should 
not occupy those places in a quadrille which 
others certainly wish to fill, aqd they should, 
moreover, be at leisure to attend to the rest of 
the company ; and the men should be entertaining 
the married wom6n and those who do not dance. 
The latter, when they dance, should ^e^sicXNicis 
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women who are somewhat passees and not in 
much request, and should procure partners for 
them, pressing into service those interesting 
young gentlemen that hang around the room like 
fossils. 

The members of the family, however, in their 
attentions to the company should be very qui^t 
and deliberate. It is a sure mark that they are 
unaccustomed to receiving company, when they 
are observed flying about, talking in a loud voice, 
and hoping that every body finds every thing 
agreeable. 

At the ball which is next given, you should 
make a point of dancing with the young ladies 
at whose house the previous one was given. 

No man should attempt to dance without being 
well acquainted with the figures ; for his blunders 
place the woman who does him the honour to 
dance with him, in an embarrassing situation, and 
he will make quite a different fif^ure from what 
he intends. But Ihe^ «iTe lewued without any 
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difficulty, being very simple and generally unva- 
rying. As to the stepSf that is quite another af- 
fair. Unless a roan has a very graceful figure 
and can use it with great elegance, it is better 
for him to walk through the quadrilles, or invent 
some gliding movement for the occasion. To see 
an awkward or a grave man going with pious 
scrupulosity through the ^*one, two, three^ and 
four" of ahalancez, and shaking a vast frame in 
a manner to fill the bystanders with reasonable 
dread lest it should fall to pieces, is ludicrous 
enough. The person should not, in dancing, be 
moved from side to side; the motion ought to 
be made from the hips downward, perhaps, 
however, this is being a little hyp-ercritical. 

When a woman is standing in*a quadrille, 
though not engaged in dancing, a man not ac- 
quamted with her partner, should not converse 
with her. As this prevents the other firom talk-* 
ing to her himself, it is extremely indelicate, and 
obliges the other to feel unpleaaanxX^ \ ^\:A ^wOcv 
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All QOB wonld aot bs ommiiiiMgi^ W. Iwc^rat to 
intempt IjJM ooovwHUioni if it w«ra Itong ciMh 
turned, and to turn hip fatek apoB Hm mtn^At; 
Where thk thifd pen(m:w IpMnrn to bolli putiaib 
to joiii for a ihort tune fai oofloqiuy with botii it 
obvious to no pbjectioki. 

A young maiH when he goee to balka dNoU 
make a pcmit of danchig freqdenUy : if he does 
not, he will not be very weloaaie. Toa -may be 
•ore that 3roa wexe not invited there« merely^to 
l^an against the waH; ■nd'^wait'for aapper.** 
When 3roa have retired ftom a qoadrillei yoa 
ahouid remain .with the woman you have daneed 
with, until she ie provided with aiMtiier partner. 
She will piTobaUy desire you mot to remain» but 
to dance ¥dth another; but, of course, you pre- 
fer to converse with her. 

If you ask a woman to dance with you, and 
she is engaged, do not prefer a xeqaest ftr her 
hand at the next set after that, becauM aha mi^ 
he engaged for that alsoi and for many more; and 
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yoa would have to run through a long list of in- 
tenogatories, which would be absurd and awk- 
ward. If she declines for the next set, simply 
beg her to name the earliest dance for which she 
18 not enga|r^d« and render yourself very punc- 
tually to fulfil your engagement 

When that long and anxiously desiderated 
hour, the hour of supper, has arrived, you select 
some lady and request leave to hand her up, or 
down, to the supper-table. You remain with her 
while she is at the table, seeing that she has all 
that she desires, and then conduct her back to 
the dancing-rooms. There are usually two or 
three dances after supper. When you have re- 
posited her safely, you return. 

There is one point to which the master of the 
house dionld be particular in attending, and that 
is, the inroTiding of card-tables in the room as- 
signed tp the men. When this provision is neg- 
leetedt mH often is, wo presume that the omis- 
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•km arwes, nol flhom pchie^l^ tiitiWim Ib^ 
neflB': fbrhemiist be a det^onte gnat^MiBer 
who giveBf Kbi goes to dutcm, and 70t'6bJ8ili to 
cazda The strictert Pbarii^e in the hmd, Meei, 
oould finino aigument againit a '|;aaie of wfakl 
in thii paUic way, nnoe^ in aoeh a jdace^ monej 
ia, of oootse^ nerer staked. Inhere- are many 
gentlemen who will not danee and who caanoC 
talk, and a ball ia to them amoit.liigiibrioQB aAkr* 
if there are no eaida. The timo has gone by in 
which women play in poUic; hot whist is noti 

and never will be, out of ftduon among men; it 

J* 

ia enouj^ therefiire that cards are [daced i^ their 
room. If eards are not provided, th«re need be 
no surprise that half the men do not arrive mitil 
supper^ime: their ^occopdtion*' does not oom- 
mence before. If cards are not fomid in the 
room, it would be highly improper for any geih 
tleman to introduce them: the eompany miat 
therefore endure as well as they ean. This 
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attention is the grand card-inal duty of the master 
of the house. 

If you accompany your wife to a dance, be care- 
fiil not to dance with her. 

Such are some of the canons of the balL 
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Whin an; member of a family ia dead, 
customar; to send tntelligeDce of the misfi 
to ell who have been ccmnected with the dec 
in relations of buainen or friaodBhip. Tb 
ters which are sent caotain a epecial invi 
to assist at the funeral. 

Ad invitation of this sort should ner 
reflised, though, of courae, 70a do not b 
reply, for no other reason that I know oT, e: 
ing the impossibilit; of fiaraiDg any fbrmi 
acceptance. 

You render yourself at the house eautl 
boor after the time sj 
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long in the mournfhl circle, you might be ren- 
dered unfit for doing anything for a week. ' 

Your dress is, black, and during the time of 
waiting you compose your visage into a " trist- 
ful 'haviour,'* and lean in silent solemnity upon 
the top of your cane, thinking about — last 
night's party. This is a necessary hypocrisy, 
and assists marvellously the sadness of the cere- 
mony. You walk in a procession with the 
others, your carriage following in the street. 
The first places are yielded to the relations ot 
the deceased. 

The cofiSns of persons of distinction are carried 
in the hands of bearefs, who walk with their 
hatsoff 

You walk with another, in seemly order, and 
converse in a low tone ; first upon the property 
of the defunct, and next upon the politics of the 
day. You walk with the others into the church, 
where service is said over the body. It is op- 
tional to go to the grave or not. When y^^ ^ 



wv-^Micoo ur your pleasures. 

a 

A funeral in the morning, a ball 
ing, — "so runs the world away." 
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SERVANTS. 

Servants are a necessary evil. He who shall 
contrive to obviate their necessity, or remove 
their inconveniences, wiM render to human com- 
fort a greater benefit than has yet been conferred 
by all the useful-knowledge societies of the age. 
They ar^ domestic spies, who continually em- 
barrass the intercourse of the members of a 
family, or possess themselves of private inform- 
ation .that renders their presence hateful, and 
their absence dangerous. It^ is a rare thing to 
see persons who are not controlled by their ser- 
vants. Theirs, too, is not the only kitchen cabi- 
net Which begins by serving and ends by ruling. 

If we judge from the frequency and inconve- 
nience of an opposite^, course, we should sa^ tbaJL 



SERVANTS. 

the most important precej^ to be observed ia, 
never to be afraid of your servants. We have 
known many ladies who, without any reason in 
the world, lived in a state of perfect subjugatioa 
to their servants, who were afraid to give a direo- , 
tion, and who submitted to disobedience and in- 
sult, where no danger could be apprehended from 
disc)iarging them. 

If a servant ofiends you by any trifling or oeeap 
sional omission of duty, reprove the fiiult with 
mild severity ; if the error be repeated often, or 
be of a gross description, never hesitate, bat 
discharge the servant instantly, without any 
altercation of language. You cannot easily find 
another who will serve you worse. 

As for those precautions which are ordinarily 
taken, to secure the procurance of good servants, 
they are, without exception, utterly useless. The 
author of the Rambler has remarked, that a writ- 
ten character of a servant is worth about as much 
as a discharge ftom Xhe OVi Bailey « I never, but 



SERVANTS. 

once, took any trouble to inquire what reputation 
a servant had held in former situations. On that 
occasion, I heard tt^t I had engaged the very 
Shakspeare of menials, — Aristides was not more 
honest, — Zeno more truth-telling, — nor Abdiel 
more faithful. This fellow, after insulting ine 
daily for a week, disappeared with my watch and 
three pair of boots. 

Those offices which profess to recommend good 
domestics, are " bosk, — nothing." In nine cases 
out of ten, the keepers are in league with the 
servants ; and in tlie tenth, ignorance, dishonlesty, 
or carelessness will prevent any benefit resulting 
from their " intelli^ncc." All that you can do 
is, to take the most decent creature who applies, 
trust in Providence, and lock every thing up. 

Never speak harshly, or superciliously, or 
hastily to a servant There are mriny little 
actions which distinguish, to the eye of the most 
careless observer, a gentleman from one not a 
gentleman; but thiere is none mote «^.fteR%^^^8l 
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the manner of addressing a servant Issue your 
commands with gravity and gentleness, and in a 
reserved manner. Let your voice be composed, 
but avoid a tone of Amiliarity or sympathy with 
them. It is better in addressing them to use a 
higher key of voice, and not to suffer it to &U at 
the end of a sentence. The best-bred man whom 
we ever had the pleasure of meeting, always 
employed, in addressing servants, such forms 
of speech as these — " Fll thank you fi>r so and 
80," — " Such a thing, if you please,*' — with a 
gentle tone, but very elevated key. The per- 
fection of manner, in this particular, is, to indi- 
cate by your language, that the performance is a 
favour, and by your tone that it is a matter of 
course. 

While, however, you practise the utmost mild- 
ness and forbearance in your language, aVoid the 
dangerous and common error of exercising too 
great humanity in action. No servant, from the 
time of the first GiVieomXa ^owivvj^td'a^ has ever 
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had too much labour imposed upon liim; while 
thousands have been ruined hy the mistaken ' 
Jdndness of their masters. 

Servants should always be allowed, and indeed 
directed, to go to church on Sunday afternoon. 
For this purpose, dinner is served earlier on that 
day than usual If it can be accomplished, the 
servants should be induced to attend the same 

I 

church as the &mily with whom they live; be- 
cause there may be reason to fear that if they 
profess to go elsewherq, they may not go to 
church at all ; and the habit of wandering about 
the streets with- idlers, will speedily ruin the 
best servant that ever stood behind a chair. 

Servants should be directed to announce visit- 
ors. This is always done abroad, and is a conve- 
nient custom. 

Never allow a female servant to enter a par- 
lour. If all the male domestics are gone out, it is 
better that there should be no attendance at all. 

4 

Some ladies are in the habvt o^ «xaNii\»% '^ctsso- 
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friends with accounts of the difficalty pf g&t,tme 
good servants, etc. This denotes decidec^ H/^ 
breeding. Such subjects should never be maife 
topics of conversation. 

If a servant offends you by any grossneas of 
conduct, never rebuke the offence upon the spot, 
nor indeed notice it at all at the time; for you 
cannot do it without anger, and without giving 
rise to a scene. Prince Puckier Muskau was, 
very properly, turned out of the Travellers' 
Club, for throwing a fork at one of the waiters. 

In the house of another, or when there is any 
company present in your own, never converse 
with the servants. This most vulgar, but not 
uncommon, habit, is judiciously censured in that 
best of novels, — rthe Zeluco of Dr. Moore. 
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I It is an extremely difficult afl&ir to travel in 
a >eoach, with perfect propriety. Ten to one the 
person next to you is an English nobleman 
incognito ; and a hundred to one, the man oppo- 
site to* you is a brute or a knave. To behave so 
that you may not be uncivil to the one, nor a 
dupe to the other, is an art of some niceness; 

As the seats are assigned to ^passengers in the 
order in which they are booked, you si^ould send 
to have your place taken a day or two before the 
journey, sa that you may \^ certain of a back- 
seat It is also advisable to arrive at the place 
of departure early, so that you may assume your 
place without disrate. 

If women apply at the door, whea '^<9\ «s& 
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occupying the beet place in the coach, you roust 
give place to them. The sooner you move the 
better it will be for yourself, since the rest will in 
the end have to concede, and you will give your^ 
self a reputation among the party, and secure a 
better seat, by rising at once^ 

In preparing for a journey, you should put on 
the shabbiest clothes you have, provided they are 
consistent with decency : none but very vulgar 
persons wear their best- coat in a stage-coach. 
You should have a coloured cravat, a dark waist- 
coat, and a cap. 

The principle that guides you in society is 
politeness ; that which guides you in a coach is 
good humour. You lay aside all attention to 
form, and all strife after effect, and take instead, 
kindness of disposition and a willingness to please. 
You pay a constant regard to the comfort of your 
fellow-prisoners. You take care not to lean upon 
the shoulder of your neighbour when you sleep. 
You are attentive not to make the stage wait for 



you at the stopping-places. When the ladies 
get out, you offer them your arm, and you do the < 
same when the coachman is driving rapidly over 
a rough placa You should make all the accom- 
modations to others, which you can do consist- 
ently with your own convenience ; for, after all, 
the individuals are each like little naticms ; and 
as, in the one case, the first duty is to your coun- 
try, so in the other, the first duty is to yourself. 
Some surly creatures, upon entering a coach, 
wrap about their persons a great coat c^ cloth, 
and about their minds a mantle of silence, which 
are not thrown off during the whole journey. 
This is doing more harm to themselves than to 
others. You should make a point of conversing 
with an appearance of entire fireedom, though 
with real reserve, with all those who are so dis- 
posed. One purpose and pleasure of travelling 
is to gain information, and to observe, the various 
characters of persons. You will be asked by 
others about the road you ^Oiaieeii ^^^^ ^ssi^ '^ 
z 19^ 
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will be awkward if you can give no acooimt 
of it. Converse, therefixre, with alL Relate 
amusing stories, chiefly of other countries, and 
even of other times, so as not to offend any one. 
If engaged in discussion — and a coach is almost 
the only place where discussion shoold not be 
avoided — state &cts and arguments rather than 
opinions. Never answer impudent questions—- 
and never ask them. 

At the meals which occur during a journey, 
you see a beautiful exemplification of the dictum 
of Hobbes, ''that war is the natural state of 
man." The entire scene is one of unintermitted 
war of every person with every other person, 
with the viands, and with good manners. Yon 
open your mouth only to admit edibles and to 
bellow to the waiters. Your sole object is your- 
self. You drink wine without asking your neigh- 
bour to join you ; and if he should be so silly as 
to ask you to hand him some specified dish, you 
bJandJy comply ; but in tlie passage to him, you 
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transfer the whole of its contents to your own 
plate. There is no halving in these matters. 
Rapacity, roaring, and rapidity are the three 
requisites for dining during a journey. When 
you have resumed your seat in the coach, you 
are as bland ad a morning in spring. 
' Never assume any unreal importance in a 
stage-coach, founded on the ignorance of your 
fellows, and their inabiftty to detect it It is 
excessively absurd, and can only gratify a mo- 
mentary and foolish vanity; for, whenever you 
might make use of your importance, you would 
probably be at once discovered. There is an 
admirable paper upon this point in one of John- 
son's Adventurers. 

The friendship which has subsisted between 
travellers terminates with the journey. When 
you get out, a word, a bow, and the most un- 
pleasant act of life is finished and forgotten. 
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AMERICANISMa 

THOflUB fiirms of speech which are called Ame- 
ricanisins are in most cases nothing more than 
' the local vulgarisms of England here made na- 
tional. 

Of all these errors probably the most general 
and certainly the most offensive, is the constant 
termination of sentences in conversation, by the 
word "Sir." The frequent use of that woid 
should find place only where you wish to treat 
your companipn with great respect or with great 
contempt, but in the ordinary intercourse of men 
it should be of very rare occurrence. It becomes 
a footman more than a gentleman. You should 
not use it even in addressing or answering a 
stranger : you can cooNey b^ ^^ ^^^^ of your 
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voice to 'no* or ' yes,* all the courtesy which you 
intend to exhibit by ' no, Sir* or * yes. Sir.' 

The general fiiult of the conversation-language 
of Americans is that it is too studied, too elevated, 
too bookish, not natural and plain enough. They 
seem to labour under a nervous apprehension that 
they may be deemed vulgar if they employ their 
ordinary domestic finises; not remembering that 
nature is never vulgar, and fastidiousness almost 
always is. An American does not gOy he ^prO' 
gresses ; he does not fix himself anywhere, he 
must needs locale there ; he will not tell you that 
he saw a ' good many persons* in any place, but 
' a considerable amount of people.' This squeam- 
ishness is very perceptible in our literature as 
well as in our spoken language; to such a de- 
gree, in fact, that, with one or two exceptions, 
our American authors, in their anxiety to avoid a 
xxnmon expression, sometimes lose sight of Eng- 
'jsh and sometimes of sense. In that number of 
\e Spectator which Johnson decUiirai ^^^ 
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eacqcuBitB ud iknltleM oompdtftiba he iad dfW 
read, we meet with the wnd 'mioopf I ftar tint 
Mr. R. woold Wte his fingencrff beftce hd wtmU 
write sQch'tt wotd. 

En^^gentioci c^ Ufngftnge In JttiQy ehu|((ri[ •■ 
a ftnlt, agaiiut Amerkane gnerelljr. It not 
inerety iiMeffu]^ thi^ eonpomlWMl qiii4f fHndi 
riioiild eharacteriee d' geBtleoiBiiy bot it ie dftries 
to floch an eileiit as to eotiage pt vrpt i e if and 
truth* A oooaitioii Americafil telU his fliend^ 
fifty tfanei a day, when speaking of some ?ery 
oidinary ocemTenee, that '^he neter saw any* 
thinfif like it,** '*ihat it exceeds eterything ha 
eter beheld' tn tiie whole coarse of his lift.* 
This is silly as well as vulgar. A man gains no- 
thing, on the whole, by employing intensitifes^ 
because the relation of the notes must be the 
same, however high may be the key. The phi- 
lologist may make a more iterious objection to the 
use of extravagant epithets, and justly complain 
that it leads to corraptioQ of language. If a man 
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accustoms himself to call every striking object 
he sees, sublime^ he must pronounce the water- 
fall of Niagara very sublime ; and thus be guilty 
of grammatical error, since svblime is already 
superlative. 

There are many little peculiarities which tour* 
kts have amused themselves by pointing out as 
Americanisms. Many of them are low vulgar- 
isms which have originated elsewhere and been 
colonised here; and many are old English ex- 
pressions which the refinement of modem Eng- 
lishmen has expelled firom use, and which are not 
worthy of being adopted by us. Some cX these 
are as follows : — ^" conclude" instead oS " decide" 
or "resolve;" "eventuate" instead of "result;" 
" Eur6pean" instead (^ " European ;" " cotillion" 
instead of " quadrille ;" "calculate" instead of 
" estimate" or " intend." " Talented" and " iah 
fiuential" are generally called Americanisms; 
where they were bom, I know not, but they are 
now naturalized in England, 
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PsESnrrs are the g^ge of fliendghip. 
also serve to increase it, and give it pernuu 

Among friends, preaenta ought to be mi 
things of small nine ; or, if vrUiuble, their 
should be derived &om the style of the 
manship, or from ooma accidental circmnH 
lathei than from the inherent and aolid ric 
Gapeciallj never o8br to a lady a gift of 
coot : it is in the highest degree indelical 
looks BB if jou were desirous of placing fa 
der an obligation to jou, and of buying he 
will. The gifts made by ladies to gentlem 
of the most refined nature pooaible : they i 
be little articles not purchased, but derii 
priceiaa value aa being the oSiQTing si 



antle skill ; a little picture from their pencil, or 

trifle liom their Deedle. 

To persons much your superiora, or genCemeo 
whom you do not know intimately, there ia but 
one speciei of appropriate present, — goroe. 

If you make a present, and it is praised by tha 
receiver, you should not yourself commence un- 
dervaluing it If one ia offered to you, nlwayo 
accept it; and however small it may be, receive 
it with civil and expressed thanks, without any 
kind of afTectation. Avoid all such deprecatory 
phrases, aa " I fear 1 rob you," etc. 

To children, the only presents which you ofier 
are sugar-plums and bon-bont. 

A present should be made with as.little parade 
and ceremony as possible. If it is a tmall matter, 

told pencil-case, a thimble to a lady, or an affair 
that sort, it should not he offered formally, but 
in inilirHt wny, — lefl in her bosket, or slipped 
to her linger, by mcana of a ribbon attached 
it, without n remark of any kind. U \&K^*\k 



any doabt that it will not be understood to be a 
present, simply say, with an air of indifference 
and quite by-the-by, ^ Prt^y, allow me to leave 
this with you." If it is a book that you offer, say 
" Will you do me the honour to make use of this 
copy sometimes, when you read this work 1" In 
gifts of a less delicate character, a manner some- 
what different may be adopted. If, for example, 
you have published or edited a book, and are going 
to present a copy in person to the head of a fkp' 
mily, call upon him and when you are goings to 
take leave, pull it out of your pocket in his pre- 
sence, and hand it to his son, desiring him to give 
it to his father. ' 

We mention these formuUB merely as illus- 
trations of our remark that presents should be o& 
fered in an indirect way ; any other modes of the 
sort that you please to invent, may be practised. 
To execute gracefully this little ceremony in the 
intercourse of life is of some importance. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

You should never make use, ih conversation, 
of the words genteel, or gentility ; but employ, 
instead, respectable, well-bred, gentlemanly, or 
lady-Hke, the manners of a gentleman, or a 
gentlewoman, &c. The word genteel, accented 
on the first syllable, is the shibboleth of vulgarity. 

When you are requested by a person to waive 
any ceremony which you happen to be observing^ 
in respect to them, you may perhaps be at a loss 
to know how fiir you should avail yourself of the 
permission. As a general rule, if the request is 
made but once, you should decline the indulgence 
as a common-place of courtesy on the part of the 
other ; if it is made a second time and with some 
degree of earnestness, you may CQn&\is3t^'«xi'^s&s& 
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expression of a wish, and accept it with a polite 
expression of thanks. For example, if you are 
in any place where from deference to another you 
remain uncovered or standing, and that perscm 
desires you to he covered or to sit, you may how 
off the first command : if it he repeated, comply. 
By so doing you pay the person a delicate but 
marked compliment, by allowing their will to be 
superior to the general obligations of etiquette. 

If you are walking with a woman in the coun- 
try, — ascendmg a mountain or strolling by the 
bank of a river, — and your companion, being fa- 
tigued, should choose to sit upon the ground, on 
no account allow yourself to do the same, bat 
remain rigorously standing. To do otherwise 
would be flagrantly indecorous and she would 
probably resent it as the greatest insult. 

Should you have the misfortune, at a dinner or 
evening party at the house of another, to break 
anything which you take up, or to throw down a 
waiter joaded with splendid cut-glass, you should 

20\ 
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t make eui apology, or appear the Icn^t morli- 
)i indeed, take anjr Dotice whatevei of the 
calamity. If you exhibited any regret on eiicb 
an occaaioD, you would seem to indicate that the 
!oea woe of importance to your entertainer, — iin 
exceedingly poor compliment. A high-bred man, 
if he shoiilil break a vase which cost a little for- 
tune, would avoid showing any concern, but 
would tosa seide the fruj^ents aa common rub- 
bifili. I need not say that the maatcr or miatrees 
of the house should treat euch an event with utter 
indiflerence, however deeply ihey may groan in 
■pint; tbey should not even go the length offoy- 
r to the unhappy Thalaba of the breakage, 
I a matter of no consequpnce :" thai ia 
mbe taken for granted. 

f you ipeak for n short time to a woman of 
idition in the open air, intending to leave lier 
inedialoly, you should remain uncovered unlem 
|l desires you twice to put on your hat. If yoo 
fe walking with women, or aUnduv^ '«l\^k^^^rasll. 



for any length of time, in the air, keep your hat 
on. 

When you enter a public xoom, as a theatre, 
a picture-gallery, an exhibition place of any aort, 
and there are any ladies present, even if they are 
unknown to you, take off your hat immediately. . 
In such cases, carry your hat either under your 
left arm, or if in your hand, let it be held close 
to your person with the cavity turned inward, to- 
wards you. If you were to hold it outwards, you 
might be mistaken for the travelling agent of a 
charitable society, and get a few pence dropped 
into it 

When the company, on such an occasion,, is 
composed entirely of men, you should follow the 
custom of the moment. If any man older than 
yourself to whom you wish to be respectful, is 
uncovered, you should also remove your hat; and 
in speaking to a man of your own standing who 
has his hat off, within or without doors, you 
abould uncover yourself also. In advancing to 
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gpeakf in a room, to any man to whom respect is 
particularly du^, especially if ^ you are a yoong 
man, and that person has his hat on, you should 
have yours o£ 

A certain degree of reserve, or the appearance 
of it, should be maintained in your intercouiae 
with your most intimate friends. To ordinary 
acquaintances retain the utmost reserve — never 
allowing them to read your feelings, nor, on the 
other hand, attempting to take any liberties with 
them. Fasmiliarity of manner is the greatest vice 
of society. '* Ah ! allow me, my dear fellow,'* 
says a rough voice, and at the same moment a 
thumb and finger are extended into my snuff-box, 
which, in removing their prey, drop half of it 
upon my clothes, — ^I look up, and nscognize a per- 
son who was presented to me by mistake last 
night at the opera. I would be glad to have less 
fellowship with sach feUows. In former times 
great philosophers were said to have demons for 

ao7 
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fkmiliars,— thereby indicating that a familiar man 
is the very deviL 

Whenever you meet an intimate friend, shake 
hands with him ; and, if yon should meet him 
fifty times in a morning, give your hand each 
time. In meeting a friend for the first time after 
a, long absence, receive him with cordiality, but 
without violence or uproar. Advance to meet 
him with deliberation, welcome him in a subdued 
tone of voice, and press his hand with gentle 
warmth, not pulling it as if it were the rope of 
a steamboat-bell. 

The established forms of ceremony cannot safe- 
ly be neglected between even the most fiuniliar 
intimates. If you wish that a friendship should 
be lasting, you should make a point of observing 

■ 

all decent formalities ; send an invitation to your 
friend, couched in the ordinary language of so- 
ciety, and accept one with similar formality. 

A married man should never allow himself to 
accept an invitation from a woman> in which his 

2^ 
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wife is not included. Although doin^ so exhibits 
a singular want of self-respect, the impropriety 
is often committed, especially by professional 
men. 

The members of an invited fiimily should 
never be seen conversing with one another at a 
party. 

Never talk of attending a party ; use the sim- 
ple phrase gomg to it The expression attend, 
in this acceptation, is abominably vulgar. 

When you allude to a house as connected with 
any of the afiairs of society, speak of it as be- 
longing to the mistress o^ the house, not to the 
master; say, for instance, that you met such a 
person " at Mrs, A.'s." 

If a clergyman be, invited to an evening-party, 
and find upon entering the room that it is a card- 
party, he should not abruptly retire, because, 
whatever obligations the ordination service may 
impose upon him, I am not aware that that of 
ceasing to be a gentleman is incl^idaA. -^ssskssss^ 
2b 'i^Sft 
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them.* He should present himself with com- 
posure, taking no notice of the indecorum, con- 
verse for a few moments with the mistress of the 
house, and then quietly disappear. As, however, 
his courtesy may not be correctly undwstood by 



* The character of St. Paul, as we gather it from his bio- 
grapher, St. Luke, and from his own correspondence, is one 
of the moft complete in history, and aflbrds to ** bivhops, 
priests, and deacons/* as fine a pattern of manners, as it 
does to all men, of ardour; his courtly bearing has often 
commanded respect, where his arguments have ftiilcd to 
convert. Some one asked the late Mr. Joe Dennie, who was 
not particularly conversant \iith religious matters, *' what 
be thought of St. Paul V* " St. Paul I" quoth Dennie ; «* Oh i 
a gentleman, a thorough gentleman ! a Cavalier, Sir, none 
of your damned Roundheads !" 

Coleridge said that the only difference— surely a very wide 
oni>— between Luther and St. Paul, was, that the fanner 
•• was not quite so great a gentleman :** and Collins, a noted 
infldcl, declared that if St. Paul had related any miracle on 
his own authority, he would unhesitatingly have believed 
him, **8uch a perfect gentleman and man of honour was 
en. Faiil.** 
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the charitable, pious women who will scrutinize 
his conduct, he owes it to his own « character to -^ - 
let it be known that he accepted the invitation 
in ignorance of the true character of the party, 
and he should let his inviter understand pretty 
clearly what he thinks of her unlady-like and 
inconsiderate behaviour, in inveigling him to such 
a scene. 

In speaking of one gentleman to another, 
always call him Mr, So-and-So : it is offensively 
coarse to hear a man called by his last name. If 
you have occasion to introduce a gentleman's 
name in any written communication, not on vul- 
gar business, speak of him as * Mr, A. B.,' not 
*A. 9, Esquire,^ In speaking to the Professor 
of any department in a College, address him as 
^ Mr, Professor.' 

In paying a morning visit, carry your hat with 
you into the parlour; at an evening visit or a 
dinner party, leave it in the entry. 

If you are asked b^ tXva V^-^ <^ ^^ \\ssQK^N"«i- 



an evening party, to sing, and joa can re« 

so well, cotnpl; at once; but never aing i 
request of anotber persou. If yaa cumol 
or do not choose to, aaj so at once with m 
ness and gravity, and pnt an end to the ei 
tion promptly. After einging once or 
ceaEe and give place to othera. The con 
13 aa old as the daya of Horace, that a aiag 
with the greateat difficulty be let agoioi 
when agoing, caoDot be atopped. 

When ainging or playbg, by otbera, is 
on, if you have no taate for the thing, you 
Blill be profoundly aileat To conveTse, is 
ing to the rest of the compaoy, inde to tt 
tress of the house, who has provided that i 
ment for you, and cruel to the perlbtmer. 
pable as is this impropriety, it is alwa^ 
mitted. 

When a wonian ia going to the piano, 
are near her, rise and give her your am ; 
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can read music, turn over the leaves at the pro- 
per time. 

If you are in a public room, as a library or 
reading-room, avoid loud conversation or laagh- 
ing, which may disturb others : do nothing which 
can attract attention to yourself. At the opera, 
or a concert, be profoundly silent during the / 
periods of playing ; for, if you do not wish to 
hear the music, you have no right to interfere 
with the enjoyment of others. 

In accompanying women to any public place, 
as to a concert, you should precede them in 
entering the room, and procure seats for them. 

If you are at a concert, or a private musical 
part^ do not beat time with your feet or a cane 
upon the jQoor. It is mighty vexatious. 

It. is not fashionable to applaud at the play, 
for doing so might indicate a natural emotion, 
and every thing like feeling is now out of 
fashion. A gentleman, and man of sense, how- 
ever, will applaud, and that heaxliV). Yvofe ^s^ 
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ing is perhaps the most delightful* and aasuredlj 
the most unohjectionable amusement which a 
man of taste can enjoy ; and to enjoy it fully, it 
is necessary that the performers should be warm- 
ly encouraged. Interruptions of applause are 
demanded in order to* give them opportunity to 
rest, and to recover themselves after an unusual 
effort Some one remarked to Mrs. Siddone^ that 
applause was necessary to actors, as it gave them 
confidence; "More," replied the actress, "it 
gives us breath." This is too much neglected 
in American theatres, where, from .what causes 
of castom or constitytional coolness, I know not, 
a theatre resembles a dismal church, more than 
a cheerful play-house, and affords a singulanpon- 
trast to a foreign one, where the clapping and 
cheering of the spectators is half the excitement 
of the place. When an actor comes here from 
abroad, this frigorific influence is most unfavoura- 
ble. When Mr. Macready came to America, it 
was generally remarked that his first reception 
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was unusually enthusiastic, and people said that 
be must be greatly delighted by such cordial 
greeting. Some one happened to call on him 
the next morning, and the first words which that 
most excellent performer and gentlemanly man 
addressed to him, were, *' Well, I suppose I may 
as well prepare to go home again; I find that I 
cannot please the Americans ; I suppose that the 
old prejudice still remains." " You cannot please 
the Americans! Why, what do you meani" 
"I was alluding to my failure, last night" 
"Failure!" exclaimed the othel", "Why, man, 
the town is ringing with your praises; such a 
debtit was never made here before ; you are at 
this voment the most famous man in the city." 
"Eh 7 Whati You don't say sol Then I really 
succeeded 1 Well, I never saw a house testily so 
little pleasure in all my life. But I suppose it's 
their way, and I must get accustomed to it as 
well as I can." It is their way, but a way that 
needs mending. 
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More courtesy, as well as more enthusiasm, 
should be practised in the reception of a foreign 
actor for the first time. In cases where particu- 
lar respect is felt; the audience should always 
rise. This courtesy was due to Miss Kimble; 
it was due to Mr. Knowles, considering his dis- 
tinction as an author, and a man of eminently 
respectable character; and it was due to the late 
Mr. Matthews, considering the delicate position 
in which he stood with regard to America. 

If you recognize ladies in another part of the 
theatre, it is civil to go round and speak to them 
between the acts. Never remain, however, in 
another's box, for a moment after the -curtain has 
risen. « 

Your, tone of voice, when conversing in a 
drawing-room, should invariably be gentle and 
subdued, not affected, but not unrestrained, — a 
little under the natural key. 

In carrying on a continued dialogue, avoid 
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that plebeian habit of interjecting frequently the 
person's name. It is too familiar. 

In mounting a pair of stairs in company with 
a woman, run up before her; in coming down, 
walk behind her. 

In walking in the street with a woman, if at 
any place, by reason of the crowd, or from other 
cause, you are compelled to proceed singly, you 
should always precede your companion. 

In speaking of, or to, another person, never 
designate that person merely by the first letter 
of their name, but make use of the whole word. 
It is particularly offensive to hear a man alluding 
to his wife in this way. 

Civility is never a losing game ; courtesy will 
always reproduce itself in others, and the original 
exhibitor get at least as much as he gives. '* No 
man," says Lord Bacon, *' will be deficient in re- 
spect towards others, who knows the value of 
respect to himself." 

It was formerly deemed a. xefi^vXksci ^1 ^^k^-* 
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breeding for a gentleman, when pajiog a vii 
when present at a ani&H party, to stuid Dp v 
ever the lady of the bouse km to pum liaa 
part of the room to another. This custon 
lingers among a few clderl; peraona, and u 
some young men who practise the atyle of 
neia which prevailed forty yetra agOL It i 
becoming attention and is worthy to be ye 
tained in part: not continued in its rigour 
regulated by good sense. When the lady 
near yoo, especially if she baa been previi 
conversing with you, you should by all u 
rise, though it would be obeorving a greate 
gree of ceremony than is accordant with thi 
neral system of modern intercourse, if you 
to do so, when she is in a distant part of the 
and you are engajred in discoorsB with am 
person. It would however be a proper and 
tcring attention to observe this standing cui 
whenever you arc at tlie house of an elderlj 
man, ivlioni jou know to he fond of kcepir 
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not wear gloves which cannot easily be drawn o£ 
Indeed, if you are going to any place where yoa 
are likely to meet many persons, it is as well to 
have the glove of your right hand o£ At a ball 
or party, the hand must be given with the glove 
on. If- you meet an elderly man in the street, 
withdraw your own glove instantly, and desire 
him not to take his off. 

If you should, unintentionally, incommode a 
man in any way, as by jostling him or treading 
upon him, beg his pardon instantly, for he may 
be a fool or a vulgar person, and take it into his 
head that you did the rudeness purposely. As 
the form of preventing an apology in such a case, 
which a gentleman is always disposed to do, is 
more or less awkward, the custom now prevails 
for each party to beg the pardon of the other. If, 
therefore, you are run over, or have your'tender- 
est corn demolished, apologise to the offender in 
your blandest manner. 

When you are obliged to incommode a stran- 
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ger, as by compelling him to rise to allow you to 
get something, do it with a courteous bow and a 
simple '' I beg your pardon." 

Remember, that all deviations from prescribed 
forms, on common occasions, are vulgar ; such as 
sending invitations, or replies, couclied in some 
unusual f(»rms of speech. Always adhere to the , 
immemorial phrase, — ** Mrs. X. requests the ho- 
nour of Mr. Y.'s company," and " Mr. Y. has the 
honour of accepting Mrs. X.'s polite invitation." 

When two gentlemen are walking with a lady 
in the street, they should not be both upon the 
same side of her, but one of them should walk 
upon the outside and the other upon the inside. 

If you are walking with a woman who has 
your arm, and you cross the street, it is better 
not to disengage your arm, and go round upon 
the outside. Such effi3rt evinces a palpable at- 
tention to form, and that is always to be avoided. 

A woman should never take the arms of two 
men, one being upon either side; aoc «hs»a2i^^ 
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man carry a wcHnan upon each arm. The latter 
of these iniquities is practised only in Ireland ; 
the former perhaps in Kamtskatcha. There are, 
to be sure, some cases in which it is necessary 
for the protection of the women, that they should 
both take his arm, as in coming home from a 
concert, or in passing, on any occasion, throngfa 
a crowd. 

A gentleman should never use perfumes ; they 
are agreeable, however, upon ladies. 

If you are visited by any company whom you 
wish to drive away forever, or any friends whom 
you wish to alienate, entertain them by reading 
to them your own productions. 

Some men are always seen in the streets with 
an umbrella under their arm. Such a foible may 
be permitted to such men as Mr. Southcy and 
the Duke of Wellington : but in ordinary men it 
looks like affectation, and the monotony is ex- 
ceedingly borinff to the sight 

It is respectable to go to church once on Sun- 
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day. When you are there, behave with decency. 
You should never walk in fashionable places on 
Sunday afternoon. It is notoriously vulgar. If 
your health requires you to take the air, you 
should seek some retired street. , 

It is not considered fashionable to carry a 
watch. What has a fashionable man to do with 
time ? besides he never goes into those obscure 
parts of the town where there are no public 
clocks, and his servant will tell him when it is 
time to dress for dinner. A gentleman carries 
I his watch in his pantaloons with a plain hlack 
ribbon attached. It is only worthy of a shop- 
boy to put it in his waistcoat pocket. 

A bachelor is a person who enjoys everything 
and pays for nothing; a married man is one that 
4)ays for everything and enjoys nothing. The 
one drives a sulky through life, and is not ex- 
pected to take care of any one but himself: the 
other keeps a carriage, which is always too full 
to afibrd him a comfortable seat, Ei& ^»>2|^c£sq5^ 
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then how you e^cchange your sulky for a car- 
riage. 

In ordinary conversation about persons, employ 
the expressions men and women ; gentleman and 
lady are distinctive appellations, and not to be 
used upon general occasions. 

You should say fortC'-piano, not piano-forte ; 
and the street door^ not the yron^ door. 

In the economy of modern society, life is com- 
posed, of little things; and he that is best pre- 
pared to exhibit propriety in minute afiairs, will 
be generally best fitted for the duties of his 
station. Ages may roll by ere an opportunity 
shall occur to display the patriotism of Decius, 
or the self-devotion of Protesilaus ; not a moment 
passes in which the courtesy of a gentleman is 
not demanded. We are heroes occasionally, and 
by chance; wo are men of the world always, 
and by necessity. 



THE END. ^ 
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